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Published every Wednesday, in Chemi- 
cal building, corner of Eighth and Olive 
streets, St. Louis, Mo., at one dollar per 
year. Eastern office, Chalmer D. Col- 
man, 520 Temple Court, New York City. 
Advertisers will find the RURAL WORLD 
the best advertising medium of its class 
in the United States. Address all letters 
to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, Chemi- 
cal Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





Subscribers should bear in mind that 
the RURAL WORLD is stopped when 
the time paid for has expired. To keep 
up constantly increasing subscription 
list we allow old subscribers to send a 
NEW name with their own for one dollar, 
and to add at any time NEW names at 
afty cents each—but renewals without 
new names are at one dollar a year. We 
also allow subseribers to club with the 
twice-a-week ‘Republic’ or the twice- 
a-week “Globe-Democrat” at $1.25 a year 
—thus securing two one-dollar papers at 
that very low price. We appreciate the 
kind efforts of our patrons in all parts 
of the union in speaking good words in 
behalf of the RURAL WORLD, and it is 
to these efforts we attribute our con- 
stantly increasing circulation, ~ 





MOVING THE CROPS. 


This is the time of -year when the daily 
ress, the bankers, the Secretary of the 
Treasury and Wall street get busy on the 
subject of ‘Money for moving the crops.” 
The farmer is busy moving, but not talk- 
ing about it, and it is safe to say he con- 
erns himselfless with the inquiry thanany 
ther class. Heretofore the East has fur- 
nished the money for the autumnal crop 
movement. Already a large sum has been 
sent to Chieago, Cincinnati and other 
large centers, but the probability is that 
there is more money in the West this 
ear than ever before available for this 
purpose. Instead of) being a- borrower, 
the farmer is accumulating a surplus, and 
2 is a i the p of lender in 
many instances, ‘ 

The annual shipment of money to move 
rops indicates that the per capita circu- 
lation in the West is not enough to cover 
emergencies. Secretary Shaw has pro- 
posed to western bankers that they de- 


ve 





|either of business or friendship. 


son dictated in which the teacher did not 
migpronounce one or more words; and 
that he never found a school where the 
pupils had been trained to write a letter 
Enterprising members of the rural 
community do not hesitate in pur- 
chasing the best machinery or the fin- 
est live stock, yet the almost invariable 
rule is to practice an unwise economy in 
hiring an amiable weakling at a meager 
salary, in whose care is placed their chil- 
dren's education. 

If we really believe in education, and all 
the talk of the school being the bulwark 
of the nation’s liberty is not buncombe, 
then the best judgment and conscience of 
the school board should be exercised in 
engaging the highest talent possible. The 
best teacher available is none too good, 
None of us is so very good, for nat 
matter, but the race is handicapped 
if the period of early training is spent 
under the influence of a teacher who is 
lacking in strength of moral fiber or 
whose character is weak and flabby, Eru- 
dition is of less importance than force of 
character—that combination of honesty, 
courage and good, common sense which 
makes the real man. The teaching pro- 
fession is wretchedly underpaid. The 
work of most good teachers is a labor of 
love. While they expect to get their re- 
ward of the sort virtue grants in kind, 
they must live decently. They must 
at least buy a few books and dress bet- 
ter than if they were hewers of wood or 
drawers of water, and in too many in- 
stances, alas, the country school teacher 
is paid less than is allowed a good me- 
chanic or clerk. The Board of Directors 
will say, “Forty dollars a month is 
enough for any teacher,”’ but it is a great 
mistake to hold back ten or twenty dol- 
lars a month if the increase would ob- 
tain an instructor of higher qualifica- 
tions. An ignorant or indifferent school 
teacher may sow tares a lifetime will not 
eradicate. 4 


HANDLING CORN FODDER. 


Superior fodder is insured this year by 
late rains which keep the plant green 
while the grain ripens. Fodder cut be- 
fore it turns yellow is equal to timothy. 
Cut when ripe it is equal to wheat straw. 
The art of farming consists in doing the 
right thing at the right time. Procras- 
tination is not only the thief of time, but 
of much good feed if corn is allowed to 
ripen before cutting. 





posit United States bonds and issue na- 
ional bank notes as needed, instead of 


depending upon Wal) street or the Treas- | 


iry Department to come to their rescue. 
There is another feature of our farm- 
g system indicated, and that is that a 
irge percentage of the crops is sold as 
such soon after harvest. The wheat crop 
naturally is sold off the farm. Whether it 
1dvisable to sell corn or feed it is a 
mmplicated question, depending upon so 
many conditions that no rule can be laid 
lown except the generally accepted no- 
yn that it is better to feed corn to stock 


t 


Green corn fodder put at once in large 
jshocks may spoil. It is safer to cut eight 
|rows and skip eight. In four or five days 
\the remaining rows may be cut and add- 
ed to the first. This gives all the fodder 
sufficient air and it will cure without 
loss. It will pay to tie shocks tightly 
with binder twine near the top, first 
drawing tight with a strong rope. The 
best way to use fodder is by shredding 
or cutting and stacking or baling, but if 
corn is husked in the field the stover 
should be tied up in bundles with binder 
twine and replaced in large shocks where 
it will keep a long time if properly put 





than to sell direct. It is a question 
whether it pays to feed forty-cent corn 
to steers or hogs, except under the most 
favorable circumstances. The manurial 

ilue of feed often represents the net 
profit. While the price of corn is still at 

i very pleasing figure, the enormous crop 
will reduce the price to a point where it 
will undoubtedly pay to put it into beef 
and pork, 

The country can recover from a cereal 
famine in a year, but it would require two 
years at least to cover the shortage of 
beef. The range cattle will cut less fig- 
ure this year than ever before, and good 
prices for fat steers will continue. Never 
in history was there such a hopeful out- 
ook for the stock feeder. With stockers 

present prices there will be ample 
istification in the advice, Move the corn 
op—into the feed lot, not to the eleva- 


CHEAP SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
he school year has begun. In the 
red school house the country school 
ma’am is gathering her little flock around 
fer, teaching the young idea how to 
shoot. It is her springtime. After the 
ong winter of vacation she prepares the 
‘ttle garden plat and sows the seeds; 
with cultivation and nurture during the 
‘ext nine months she will turn out her 
future statesmen and farmers 
xt May. 
There is a subject of vastly greater im- 
rt than teaching nature study or keep- 
P soil fertility, or any other of the 
‘t important faetors in the new agri- 
ure. That is the employment of capa- 
teachers, 
Ther 


rr 


is no doubt that many of the im- 

oved methods of education have found 

“ir way to the most crude communities 
“emote localities, but that there is still 

Srcat need for improvement is apparent 

‘hose who are conversant with the 

“anner in which the average “deestrict 
ool” is conducted. 

State superintendent who had made, 
‘ng a long term of office, hundreds of 
ae to ungraded country schools, de- 
red he never once saw a teacher con- 
‘tng @ recitation without a text book 
‘and; that he seldom saw either teaca- 

or pupil at the blackboard; that he 
€r S&w a school globe actually in use; 
t he never saw a teacher give an ob- 
lesson; that he never heard a lesson 
morals or manners; that he never saw 
one school cabinet; that he never saw 
_ceading class trained to stand erect and 
ld & book properly; that he never heard 
eacher give a lesson in local geogra- 
‘vy; that he never heard a spelling les- 


up, or it may be hauled to the shredder 
jand baler. One man can quickly and 
| without waste handle bundles of stover 
in loading or at the machine. 


A more bountiful crop of forage and grain 
has never been produced in the state. The 
drouth in the southeast counties has been 
broken and the rains there will be of 
great benefit to fall pastures, forage crops 
and put the ground in good shape for 
plowing for wheat. 

CORN.—The condition of the corn crop 
has improved during the month and is 
now placed at 108 for the state. The only 
section showing an average below 100 is 
the southeast, where the average is 92. In 
the southeast section only half the num- 
ber of correspondents place the condition 
below 100, while the others put the figures 
at from 100 to 133. Nearly all the large 
corn producing counties have the highest 
averages and many phenomenal yields 
are expected. Most of the crop is now 
made, but it needs fair weather and nor- 
mal temperature to ripen it so it will keep 
well. It is too early to estimate accu- 
rately the average yield, but it is conserv- 
ative to state that with the large acreage 
the total production will considerably ex- 
ceed that of 18%, which was the largest 
crop on record for this state. 

FORAGE CROPS.—There was sown @ 
very large acreage of sorghum, Kaffir 
corn, millet, cowpeas and other forage 
crops this year, and it has made an 
abundant yield, and if the farmers have 
good weather in which to harvest this 
forage it will not require a great deal of 
additional grain to take the stock through 
the winter. 

POTATOES.—The rains have caused 
some loss in the potato crop by rotting, 
but the crop is placed above an average 
both ir quality and yield. The average 
condition on quality is 108 and on yield 
109, compared with an average crop. 

COTTON.—The cotton crop has been 
damaged some by drouth in the south- 
east counties, but the crop is in fairly | 
good condition, 83 for the average. 

CLOVER SEED.—As most of the clover 
was killed by last year’s drouth and but 
very little spring seeding is cut for seed, 
there will be a very light seed crop. The 
excessive wet weather which promotes 
stalk growth.is not favorable for a good 
seed crop. .There was a very small acre-: 
age harvested dast weir, and this year 
the acrenge is estimated at only eight 
per cent above last. The condition of the 
seed crop is placed at 88. 

APPLES.—The condition of the apple 
crop as to quantity remains about the 
same as one month ago, the average for 
all reports being 48. The quality is good | 
except the loss from bitter rot. The wet 
weather has been favorable to the devel- 
opment of this scourge of the apple grow- | 











er and considerable loss is reported. The | 
average condition as to quality is 83. | 
HOGS.—There is a great scarcity of | 


hogs old enough for immediate fattening, 
the number being only 8 per cent of the 
number fattened last year, and it must | 
be remembered that a great many hogs 
were shipped out last year not fat. The 
hogs that are in the country are in very 
few hands, and it will be some time be- |} 
fore the usual number will again be : 
found in the farmer’s feed lots. The con- | 
dition as to healthfulness is good, only 
a few correspondents reporting any dis- 
ease. The farmers should be very careful 
about shipping in hogs, and have them 











In husking it is better to leave nubbins 
with the fodder. Husk only the market- 
jable ears if intended for sale. The most 
economical way to feed corn to stock is 
by running the fodder through the cutter 
without husking. The mixture of rough- 
age and grain is nature’s plan, and stock 
will thrive, through better digestion, on 
this mixture. Most animals are apt to 
bolt grain when fed alone, and much of it 
is undigested and wasted. When grain is 
mixed with forage and fed to ruminants 
it all Gomes back for thorough mastica- 
tion, and the starch acted upon by the 
saliva is perfectly digested. In feeding 
corn fodder to dairy cattle it should be 
remembered that it is low in protein and 
should be balanced with bran, oil meal or 
other nitrogenous food. 
Experiments 

macaroni wheat 
A. Carleton 





and investigations in 

made by Prof. Mark 
of Manhattan, Kan., the 
wheat expert of the United States 
Department of Agricuiture, and ce 
real authority of the world, have dis- 
closed what he believes to be a very im- 
portant source of income to the farmers 
of the United States which will in all 
probability result in a very large increase 
in the wheat crop of the country. It may 
also result in the introduction and general 
use of the new and wholesome as well as 
pleasant flavored variety of the staff of 
life. 





Prof. P. G. Holden has relinquished a 
good paying position with a seed firm in 
Illinois to accept the Chair of Agronomy 
in the Agricultural College at Ames, 
Iowa. The above is only in- 


+h. 


shipped only in cars that have been thor- 
{oughly disinfected and not unload in any 
public stock, yard were there is most al- 
ways danger of infection. What hogs are 
jin the country ought to make the owners 
| good money this year, and the farmers 
| cannot be too careful about preventing 
the spread of this scourge of the hog rais- 
ers. 

CATTLE.—The number of cattle is also 
short, but the feed lots are being filled up 
from the stock yards and a much larger 
number of cattle will be fed this year 
than last year. A great deal of blackleg 
is reported in some counties and has 
caused considerable loss among young 
stock. 

A few cases of Texas fever have oc- 
curred in different parts of the state, the 
cattle getting) the infection from the cars 
jim which they are shipped. Farmers 
should be particular when buying cattle 
to inquire about their origin and then see 
when reshipping that the cattle are put 
into clean disinfected cars. 

GBo. B. ELLIS, 
Secretary Missouri State Board of Agri- 
culture. 

Columbia, Mo., Sept. 5, 1902. 








A MISSOURIAN AMONG THE 
YANKEES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Since writ- 
ing you last I have spent a few days 
@riving around in Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire. In both states the soil 
is poor, rough and rocky. The farms are 
small, and cultivated lands in small, ir- 
regular fields mostly fenced with rock. 
The farm houses are neat and the sur- 





stance of a man of scholarly attainments 
giving up opportunities to make money 
and following the exalted profession of 
teaching for comparatively little pay. 
The Science of Agronomy being yet in its 
swaddling clothes, it is interesting to note 
that three men who have large agricul- 
tural interests in Iowa have contributed 
$200 each, to eke out the Professor’s sal- 
ary until the work can be established on 
such a basis as to command adequate sup- 
port and enable the institution to pay him 
a salary somewhat commensurate with 
the value of his services. 


MISSOURI CROP REPORT FOR AU- 
GUST. 


The month of August has been very 
favorable for maturing the corn crop and 
making an abundance of fall pasturage. 





di ornamental and well cared for. 
The roads are excellent throughout, well 
graded, macadamized and smooth. At 
this season the appearance of the entire 
district is very attractive, and the nicely 
painted, well-kept houses nestling among 
the green verdure and of brush and pine 
clad hills, convey an impression of home 
life savoring of comfort, thrift and econ- 
omy. It puzzles me hat to see how 
the farmers make a living, as hay ap- 
pears to be the only crop that is shipped 
to any extent. A New Hampshire farm- 
er told me that it was only in the past 
few years that they had tried to raige 
any grain. Any patches of corn I saw 
were short strawed and just heading out. 





| crop. 
la solid mat. He has 
javerage crop of a Hiimd-ed barrels per 
acre each year for a mimber of years, 
which he sells at $5 p@r barrel, free on 
board cars. 
the middle of June an@ & harvested the 
early part of September. 





| majority were grown im the fence rows. 
{Baldwins were the staple variety, and 
|some trees would run from ten to fifteen 
j barrels to a tree. 

They have neat, trim barns with base- 
ments. They house thé@ir stock and feed 
on the upper floor, and use the basement 
|for storing their impleme.ts and manure. 
| I met a New York merehant on a Fall 
River steamer coming morth, and he gave 
me some data about the growth of cran- 
|berries at Cape Cod, Miss., which may 
|be interesting to your feeders. This gen- 
‘tlemen had thirty a@re: of a cedar 
swamp. He drained it, :overed the soil 
jwith a layer of about five inches of sand; 
|set out his cranberry Vines; second year 
he had half and thir@ year had a full 
By the third y@é&r the vines form 
m gathering an 


The cranberry blooms about 


Hand picking 
has gone out of use, @md a large shovel 
with a close row of prongs in front is 
used to scoop them up, which also cleans 
up the dead wood on the vines. They re- 
ceive no cultivation, @nd only once in 
three years about an ime! of sand is put 
on top of the ice. This fams a mulch to 
the vine and keeps doWn weels. The ex- 
pense of harvesting is @bout $1.25 per bar- 
rel. This gentleman Ras been realizing 
for a series of years fron $1,000 to $12,- 
000 per annum for his tlirty acres. In 
ditching the swamp it fs © atranged that 
the swamp can be floodd, which is al- 
ways done on approath ¢ frost to pro- 
tect the berries. The gertlemen told me 
that cranberries used to de $15 per bar- 
rel, and they were also licked by hand, 
which was expensivé. fut the cultiva- 
tion has been rapidly etended in past 
years, but the little ne@k f land on Cape 
Cod takes the lead fOr aality, with its 
cedar swamp. I am gia to be able to 
say something good abo. New England 
farm productions—ordimaily their soil is 
miserable, and so are/teir horses and 
cattle. THOMS LAWSON. 
Canobie Lake, N. Big 16. 2. 1902. 





A NON-POLJTIC\A\|. EMPIRE. 

Editor RURAL WORD: I was so fa- 
vorably impressed with your article on 
the “Revolution in Far Life,’’ published 
in the issue of Aug. 7 last, that I am 
constrained, not only jo write an en- 
dorsement of it, but al, with your per- 
mission, to enlarge upei the suggestions 
there made. 

That such a revolutie is now in prog- 
ress in the United Stats must be appar- 
ent to every thought. observer. The 
progress already maden the rural free 
delivery and also in ti telephone busi- 
ness is wonderful anditartling. It has 
been only a few years sce the rural free 
delivery was inaugural’ by the Post- 
office Department—am«g the very first 
established being one r two routes in 
this (Henry) county, the request of 
Hon, John H. Gear, wn United States 
Senator from Iowa. No these routes are 
wanted in every neighirhood, the farm- 


lers are quick to see wit they want, and 


do not hesitate to takadvantage of the 
government’s liberalii The fact, as 
stated by you that pre than 4,000,000 
farmers are enjoyingtheir daily mail, 
and that about 8,000 09,000 routes have 
been established attts its popularity 
and success. While t} rural telephone 
has not made such \pid_ strides, yet 
enough has been done) demonstrate the 
fact that whenever a tmer has no tele- 
phone in his house, his clamoring for 








one of the little “hel.” 

The trolley system irhe country is yet 
in its experimental ste, but such cities 
as St. Louis, Chicago,'ctroit and others 
are sending out into t! rural districts in 
all directions their tiley lines, where 
rapid transit is beingemonstrated suc- 
cessfully. At presen these railroads 
generally carry only ptengers, but there 
is no reason why th may not carry 
freight of all kinds. je farmer will be 
enabled to carry his piuce to the towns 
in quick time—his ber, eggs, poultry 
and even his milk cabe transported in 





cans or bottles frorthe dairies and 
creameries and reaclihe best markets 
at short notice. On 1 other hand the 
towns can send to theuntry their man- 
ufactures of all sor when demanded 
through the telephons Even the excess 
and waste of the man in all the towns 
can be sent to the intry and spread 
over the farms, where will do the most 
good. At present we ve on an average 
about six school how in every town- 
ship; in the new erajese May be con- 
solidated into one lar and commodious 
schoolhouse, sufficiento accommodate 
the demands of an ar of 12 or 15 miles 
square, where schoohildren may go 
without having to thp through mud 
and snow. This will ye the expense of 
many teachers’ salar and the houses 
may be so constructe|s to fit them for 
the uses of meetings|(d conventions of 
all kinds as well as the theaters and 
operas. 

This revolution meainot only that the 
material progress of } people, but also 
its social developmeri!! be enhanced. 
The country will go >) the towns, and 
the towns will turn the country. The 
differences between wn and country 
sometimes unfortungy amounting to 
bitterness, will be ¢inated, and the 
whole country will | welded into one 











Apples seem to be a very plentiful crop, 
but are not largely, grown, although they 
appear to do well. All the trees I saw 
were apparently very old, and the great 





z empire. 

It is said of the}at Englishman, 
Cecil Rhodes, that hgreat dream was 
of an empire from “‘@ to Cairo,” to be 





tween those two points, 

Let some clear-headed, foresighted cap- 
italist use his money and energy to dem- 
onstrate the feasibility of this trolley line 
in the country, and consolidate this great 
country—this empire of the western hemi- 
sphere, on the lines above pointed out, 


and his posterity will say of him: “He 
builded better than he knew.” 
Henry Co., Iowa. COSMOS. 





SENATOR W. A. HARRIS. 


European Commissioner for the 
World's Fair. 


Special 


Hon, W. A. Harris, United States Sen- 
ator from Kansas, has gone to Europe 
as special commissioner for the Louisiana 
Purehase Exposition. His visit will be 
largely for the purpose of securing ex- 
hibits of Mve stock for the World's Fair. 
He will open communication with the 
various live stock associations and the 
principal live stock journals of Europe, 
and personally visit every prominent 





He expects to return to the United States 
in the latter part of September. 
Senator Harris is 62 years old and a na- 


tive of Virginia. He graduated from the 
Columbian College, Washington, D. C., 
jin 1859, and from the Virginia Military In- 
stitute in 1861. During the Civil war he 
was an officer in the confederate army. 
At the close of the war he moved to Kan- 
sas, and during the next three years was 
employed as a civil engineer in the con- 
struction of the Union Pacific railway. 
Then he turned his attention to farming 
and stock raising, and since 1876 has been 
a breeder of pure-bred Shorthorn cattle. 
;He served one term in Congress, and 
lsince March 4, 1897, has represented Kan- 
sas in the United States Senate. 





The coal strike shows no signs of set- 
tlement. The mine owners are working 
the strike for all there is in it, if, indeed, 
they were not the instigators, It is un- 
fortunate that the strikers have not ob- 
served a strict neutrality. Then it would 
soon appear whether the operators were 
| sincere. As it is, the strikers not only re- 
| fuse to work, but deny this right to work- 
men who do not belong to their union. 
|The owners say they can not work the 
mines under these circumstances and the 
|price of anthracite coal goes soaring. It 
is notable that the annual hard coal 
strike occurs in the dull season. The 
leaders of union labor lack in the most 
essential characteristic—strategy. His- 
tory ought to teach them that numbers 
count for little if not wisely directed, A 
peaceful strike may win through the 
pressure of public.sentiment, but no per- 
manent gain comes through violence and 
disregard of law. 





SORGHUMS AS 


PLANTS. 


THE FORAGE 


By F. D. Coburn, Secretary Kansas De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


The sorghums have occupied a promi- 
nent place in the list of Kansas crops 
almost from the state’s agricultural be- 
ginning, being among those enumerated 
in the earliest statistics of the Board of 
Agriculture. These pioneer sorghums 
were mostly, if not wholly, of the sac- 
charine varieties, and serve a triple pur- 
pose, viz.: For the manufacture of syrup, 
and later of sugar and for forage or 
grain; now, however, more for the latter, 
Conditions and circumstances seem to 
have halted at least for a time the manu- 
facture of sugar from sorghum, and in- 
terest in sorghum-syrup making is like- 
wise gradually waning, as twenty years 
ago the acreage grown for that purpose 
in Kansas was considerably over twice as 
large as now, while the area planted for 
forage in 1902 is greater than then by 906 
per cent. It was early found that these 
sorghums were admirably adapted to that 
part of Kansas where corn is not consid- 
ered a reliable crop, and their cultivation 
and use was widely extended throughout 
that region with commendable prompt- 
ness. As their merits became better 
known their acreage became more and 
more extended until every county in the 
state had a greater or less area. 

In 1883 the area of sorghum for forage 
or grain was 53,771 acres, in 49 counties; 
in 1902, 540,855 acres, In the 105 counties of 
the state. This of the sweet varieties, and 
until ten years ago they had no competi- 
tor for public favor. In 1898, however, 
statistics revealed in Kaffir corn, one of 
the non-saccharine sorts, a rival, and its 





acres, against nearly 173,000 acres of the 
saccharine kinds, for forage, grain and 
syrup, for the same year. In 1902 the to- 
tal area in Kaffir corn alone is 748,176 
acres; of the saccharine varieties 561,266 
acres, or difference in favor of the for- 
mer of 186,910 acres, or 33.3 per cent, As 
forage plants the sweet sorghums rank 
;equally with the non-saccharine, such as 
Kaffir corn, Jerusalem corn and milo 
maize, particularly in western Kansas, 
where higher altitude and dryer atmos- 
phere are especially favorable for their 
curing and keeping. 

The following table shows the area of 
saccharine sorghums for forage or grain, 
and that of Kaffir corn in Kansas for 
each of the years given: 


Saccharine Kaffir 

sorghums. corn. 

Year. Acres. Acres. 
Us tseda. covaus - 182,206 46,911 
RS a Sa eee 173,502 95,237 
DN PP ad per 283,137 184,198 
ME Sss03< javisnn, Ekoemhien 360,528 873,058 
DORIC? GH Tea areas 352,528 871,838 
1898 ...... - 888,259 * 586,743 
SU os dSbe casacks: Vectakees 448,798 618,895 
|1900 .... . -. 542,622 645,186 
aaa 6: peonepese 541,821 618,816 
1902 .... xno 540,855 748,176 
While these figures indicate their prog- 
ress as competitors for popularity and 
disclose the large difference between 


their annual plantings, they by no means 
depreciate the value of the saccharine or 
disturb it in the ranks of the best known 
forage plants in the world, but show the 
marvelous 


advancement made by its 
youthful kin, which claims not only 
abundant foliage of first-class quality, 





| but a fattening value in its grain almost, 
}if not quite, equal to Indian corn. 

| The statistics as returned to the State 
|Board of Agriculture for 1902 show that 
|Kaffir corn has gained in Kansas in the 
| past year nearly 130,000 acres, or 21 per 
jeent. Seventy-two counties report in- 
| creases aggregating about 190,000 acres, 
}of which Norton gained the most, or 9,586 
acres, closely followed by Butler with an 
|inerease of 9,470 acres. Greenwood is next 


| with 8,552 acres more, and Anderson is 


\reater by 7.440. acres, . Butler has the 
|largest area, viz.: 35,792 acres; Lyon is 
}second with 29,678 acres; the combined 


acreage of these two in 1902 being 40 per 
cent more than the total for the state in 
1893, when the crop was first deemed of 
suffiicent importance to be given recogni- 
tion in the statistics of the State Board 
of Agriculture. Greenwood is the other 
county having over 20,000 acres, and there 
are 27 counties which have between that 
number and 10,000 acres. Doniphan has the 
smallest area, 149 acres, and has only 192 
acres of the saccharine sorts, which may 
be accounted for by the fact that Doni- 
phan is one of the most reliable corn-pro- 
ducing counties. Wyandotte makes no re- 
turn, and 32 counties report a loss of 60,525 
acrés, the largest decrease being 9,956 
acres in Dickinson, where the saccharine 
sorghums are also less by 56,000 acres, but 
as Dickinson county is in the famous 
wheat belt it is supposed that this area 
was devoted to wheat instead. 
Saccharine sorghums for forage and 
grain have also made excellent progress 
in areas, and have now over a half-mil- 
lion acres devoted to their growing, 
which is practically the same as last year 
and the year before (1900), when they 
reached the highest mark, or 542,622 acres, 
Kaffir corn, however, has shown a steady 
increase, excepting a slight set-back in 
1897, After three years’ trial the statistics 
for the fourth (1896) mutely show the 
Kansas farmers’ emphatic approval of 
this new plant by devoting an area to its 
production considerably larger than that 
given to the saccharine sorghums, and its 
plantings continued to increase while the 
sorghums appeared to make no gains in 
recent years. 
It is a significant and noteworthy fact 
that the prosperity of the past decade is 
contemporaneous with the recognition of 
alfalfa and Kaffir corn in the agricultural 
economy of Kansas, and no one can suc- 
cessfully deny that these two crops have 
been big factors in its realization. By 
the fact that Kaffir corn can be success- 
fully grown in all localities, of its being 
a strong resistant to protracted heat and 
dryness, and its proved feeding qualities, 
close or practically equal to corn, it prom- 
ises to become a principal resource in a 
region where live stock is the predomi- 
nating interest and the production of 
corn something of an uncertainty. 


It is said that Secretary Wilson will re- 
sign early next year and accept the Presi- 
dency of the Iowa Agricultural College at 
Ames. The presidency of this institution 
was made vacant by the death on August 
5th of Dr. William M. Beardshear. Sec- 
retary Wilson has made such an enviable 
record in his wise and broad-minded ad- 
ministration of the Department of Agri- 
culture, that both his friends and those 
interested in agricultural affairs will view 
his retirement with regret. If the rumor 
proves true that Mr. Wilson will assume 
the leadership of Iowa's Agricultural Col- 
lege at Ames, regret will be tempered 
with the knowledge of a tremendous pow- 
er added to one of our foremost institu- 
tions of learning. 


Edward Eggleston, the famous author 
of “The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” is dead. 
He was a prominent educator, preacher, 
journalist and wrote many books, some of 
which have added materially to the glory 
of American letters. 


Criticism never yet hurt a_ strong, 
Square man, and, if honestly meant, is 
welcomed by him as a help to get the 








inaugurated by meanpf a railroad be- 


area was given then as less than 47,000 


proper perspective on himself and his per- 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


The report for August shows that the 
Chicago oleo factories made 27,832 fifty- 
pound tubs of that delectable product of 
the packing houses, against 85,572 for Au 
gust, 1901 Wonder how many tubs the} 
will turn out next August. 


Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, a Wall street 
financial expert, says Burope is breathing 
easier, as last year’s corn failure has 
checked the American invasion. If ou: 
exports keep pace with our corn crops we 
will make Europe gasp in the next twelve 
months. 

The new Department of Commerce in 
the President's portfolio will deubtless be 
created before another year. The Ameri- 
can invasion of European markets gives 
added interest to the proposed secretary- 
ship. Mr. Geo. B. Cortelyou, the secre- 
tary to the President, has been accorded 
first honors for this position. 

The Sugar Refining Co., 
known to the public as the sugar trust, 
with H. O. Havemeyer as presiding 
genius, is said to have acquired control 
of fourteen plants engaged in the manu- 
facture of beet sugar. The effect of this 
consolidation will be to remove some of 
the opposition to a fulfillment of promises 
of Cuban reciprocity. 

The National 


American 


Good Roads Convention 
met at St. Paul on the 2d inst, The move- 
ment for better country roads is making 
gratifying progress. Jas. G. Blaine said 
“to save time is to lengthen life.”” We 
live so fast in these days that some way 
of lengthening life is necessary to offset 
the pace. Good roads not only save time 
but lengthen the lives of horses and ve- 
hicles as well as drivers. 

President Roosevelt narrowly escaped 
death in a street car accident last week. 
The carriage driver and the motorman 
blame each other and the public can only 
gasp and wonder when this modern car 
of juggernaut will be reduced to docility. 
In the meantime it is best to take no 
chances. In a trial of conclusions be- 
tween a street car and anything less than 
a 100-ton traction engine, the street car 
does not come off second best. 

The Ozark Apple Growers’ Association 
was organized at Springfield, Mo., on. the 
2d inst. Some day when all the special in- 
terests have perfected strong organiza- 
tions they will unite in a grand Federa- 
tion of American Farmers, and this is the 
only way in which agricultural solidarity 
will ever present a united front to oppos- 
ing combinations. Let the organization 
of fruit, dairy and stock breeders associa- 
tions go on, and in the meantime we wait 
for the time, the occasion and the man. 
news! “Wine Sap 
and Missouri Pippin lead Ben Davis in 
yield in this section. Seymour, Mo.” The 
Ben Davis is a grand old apple—for the 
grower. It is prolific, is a fine looker and 
keeps well, but unless the nursery men 
succeed in breeding some character into 
it. it will not hold its own in a competi- 
ticn before discriminating judges. The 
Wine Sap, Pippin, Jonathan, Grimes’ 
Golden, are good to eat, and by making 
things good to eat growers not only sup- 
piy a demand, but create a demand. 
Banks in the large cities have agreed 
to Secretary Shaw's proposition to deposit 
government bonds and issue national 
bank currency to aid in moving the crops 
The authorized capital stock of the na- 
tional banks of the country is $707,000,000, 
and bank note circulation to about one- 
half of this amount has been issued. This 
leaves nearly three and one-half millions 
for which banks may avail themselves. 
As the rate of interest decreases with the 
increase in security of a debt, govern- 
ment bonds are at a premium of 108%, yet 
only pay two per cent. 

The St. Louis “Globe-Democrat” felici- 
tates itself over the outlook for cheap 
food products by saying “A downward 
turn in food prices would be very agree- 
able to the country.” The paragrapher 
who wrote that probably voices his own 
sentiments. The producer is not losing 
any sleep over the present high prices of 
foodstuffs. The fact is, values of food are 
not so high, relatively, as the prices ot 
manufactured goods, with the possible 
exception of beef. Staples like flour, but- 
ter and potatoes are very little higher 
than they were during the panicky times 
of ‘98 et seq. 

Prof. Willis L. Moore, Chief of the 
Weather Bureau, states that no changes 
in climate have taken place for several 
thousand years. In Europe, where they 
have kept reliable records of the dates of 
opening and closing of navigation 
for four hundred years, it is 
proved that there has been no appreciable 
change. When “the oldest inhabitant” 
asserts that the winters are becoming 
milder and the summers cooler, it proves 
only that man changes—not the weather. 
The long walk to school is now but a few 
steps, and the “great big”’ schoolyard and 
the hills where we used to slide, seem 
strangely contracted to our adult gaze. 
St. Louis is considering the establish- 
nent of a “municipal ownership dairy” 
for supplying milk to city institutions. 
The city may get better milk under this 
proposition than under the present con- 
tract-to-lowest-bidder plan, but the prob- 
abilities are that it will be a costly ex- 
periment. The municipality would profit 
by paying a good price to a good dairy- 
man for a good article. But that ar- 


Here's some good 


rangement would mean the millennium, 
and we don’t seem to be ready for that 
yet. The only large sanitary dairy near 
St. Louis was compelled to close on ac- 
count of the indifference of city patrons 
to properly discriminate and pay a trifle 





formances. 


more for a first-class article. 
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ber is regularity. A cow is a creature of | 
habit, and milking her at irregular in- 
tervals disturbs her equanimity and she | 
does not do so well. After a cow has 
dropped in her yield it is almost impos- | 


important thing to remem- | 
j 
| 
| 
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| tne next best method is by studying the | they will produce more milk for the ex- 
photographs of typical animals and the 





sible to get her back to the first record.— | cuts shown this week, loaned by “Jersey | 
Ed.) | Bulletin, ’ are submitted with that end in 
Sh “= | view. 
HOW MUCH MILK FOR A POUND OF 
BUTTER, SOME ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS 
Farmers, as a rule, have vague, indefi- 


nite ideas in regard to the quantity of 
milk required to make a pound of butter. 
Having no Babcock butter tester, they 
can only guess at the quality of milk a 
cow gives. They judge of a cow’s butter 
capacity by the amount of milk she gives, 
if they judge at all. They think little of 
the matter of quality because they know 
but little about it, their particular atten- 
tion never having been attracted that 
way; and this is strange, too, when qual- 
ity of milk is capable of making all the 
difference between success and failure in 
the business of dairying. The Babcock 
tester is a definite and sure guide, and 
the dairyman should know the quality of 
milk given by every cow in his herd. [ 
insert a table below which, with accom- 
panying explanations, will enable a per- 
son to determine approximately the but- 
ter content of milk: 

Butter fat, Lbs. milk to 





Qts. milk to 








Per cent 1 Ib. butter 1 1b. butter. 
3.0 13.28 
3.1 12.86 
3.2 12.45 
3.4 11.72 
3.6 11.07 
3.8 10.48 
4.0 9.96 
4.2 9.49 
4.4 9.05 
4.6 18.63 8.66 
4.8 17.85 8.30 
5.0 7.14 7.97 
5.2 16.48 7.66 
5.4 15.87 7.38 
6.0 14.28 6.64 
I insert this table not so much that any 
dairyman should make it his permanent 
guide, as to get him interested in the 


matter of determining the quality of milk, 
knowing that when his thoughts are once 
aroused upon the point, he will not rest 
content until he has a “Babcock,” and 
thenceforward and to his great advantage 
he will know exactly what every cow in 
his herd is doing and he most likely will 
weed out the unprofitable animals and en- 
deavor otherwise to improve his herd, 
their care and feeding, until he has a 
dairy herd worthy of the name. It will be 
seen by the table that 3 per cent and 6 
per cent milk are the extremes noted by 
t; while these are not the extremes as 
found in all milk, yet they are sufficient 
to illustrate the method of computation I 
have in mind. Commencing with the first 
column of figures at the top of the page 
and reading across, it is found that 3 per 
cent milk requires 28.56 pounds, or its 
equivalent, 13.28 quarts to make a pound 
of butter; while at the bottom of the col- 
umns of figures it is seen the 6 per cent 
milk requires 14.28 pounds of milk, or 6.64 
quarts, to make a pound of butter. Now 
to test one’s milk to ascertain the rate of 
its butter content, test the cream from 
the milk of each cow separately. Either 
weigh or measure the milk and set it to 
cream, and when fully creamed, skim it 
cleanly and let the cream ripen as usual. 
Then, as the cream will most likely be in 
too small a quantity to churn it conveni- 
ently in an ordinary churn, place it in a 
glass fruit jar, close down the cover and 
shake the jar until the butter ‘‘comes,” 
then pour out the contents into a milk 
pan, separate the butter from the butter- 
milk, wash and ‘‘work’’ the butter as 
usual and weigh it, then there will be only 
an easy problem to solve to get the rate 
of the butter yield of that batch of milk. 
The problem will] be thus: So many ounces 


portion’as the 
underlying principles of the business. 
must not only be a business man, but he 
must understand enough of the science of 
feeding and breeding to continually im- 
prove his herd and keep it up to the high- 
est limit of capacity. 


in order to keep it in the best possible 
condition; he 
to make good butter, but he must know 
why he does certain things. 


The dairy business is profitable in pro- 
dairyman understands the | 
He 


He must understand the care of milk | 


must not only know how 


Finally he 
must know how to find a market, unless 
he has a 
him in the shape of a creamery organiza- 
tion which takes his product off his hands 
at a good price. 

This department of our agricultural 
interests has been grossly neglected. We 
have in this country more than 18,000,000 


penditure of a given amount of money. 


|know in order to make dairying a suc- 
cess. 
learn, if one but applies himself to it. 
Once we begin we soon become interested, 
and the study of the questions involved 
|becomes a pleasure instead of a task. 


jare important factors in making a success 
jof dairying. 
| disposition to work that is strong enough 
|to overcome the failings of the flesh, for 
very few men like work for the mere 
| pleasure of working. 


| the business. 
liever in the 
natural predisposition for a certain call- 
ing in life. 
lis a very strong natural liking for a cer- 
good one already provided for |tain 
| course,’ 


selves along a certain line it soon becomes 


cow's udder is in good condition when 
the calf is dropped, it will generally be 
| more satisfactoty to take the calf away 
early. When the udder is caked it is 
best to leave the calf with her until this 
condition is removed. One point that 
must be kept it mind is that at first the 
milk from the mother should always be 
given the calf, and not milk from some 
other cow. The first milk or colostrum 
given by a cowis especially suited to the 
requirements 0] a young calf, as it has 
the property o! acting as a physic and 
stimulating thé digestive organs. 
Amount of Mik to Feed.—Under natural 
conditions the calf takes its milk fre- 
quently and ij small quantities. The 
calf’s stomach jt this time is not suited 
for holding a Irge amount, and an ex- 
cessive amount always results in indi- 
gestion and squrs. For the first two 
weeks five or sf quarts, or about ten or 
twelve pounds,per day is all the calf 
should be allo to take. Some do not 
need quite thisfhuch. This may be fed 
in two feeds pe§gay, or better, in three 
for two or thre weeks. As the calf 
grows older, somewhat more milk can be 


These are some of the things we must 


None of these things is hard” to 


There are, however, other elements that 


One of these is industry—a 








Another element is a genuine liking for 
We are not a very firm be- 
necessity of following our 


It is well enough where there 


business to “let mature take its 
’ but there are very few of us who 


are so strongly drawn to any certain call- jused, but at no fime does it need over 
ing that we cannot take up another with |sixteen or eighie¢n pounds or eight or 
any hope of success. We are largely crea- |jnine quarts pe day. Over-feeding is 
tures of habit, and if we but start our- |undoubtedly on¢»f the most common 


causes of inferi@ calves. It is a mistake 
to think that beiase the cream has been 








cows, the average return 
equal to only 125 pounds of butter each. 
This is a ridiculously small return in view 
of what may be produced with only good 
care. 

Of course there are millions of cows 
that produce more than 125 pounds of 
butter annually, but for every cow that 
produces 280 pounds of butter in a year 
there must be three that produce only 
eighty-three and one-third pounds in or- 
der to bring the average down to the gen- 
eral average. 

A butter yield of 28 pounds, while 
not common, is a long way inside the pos- 
sible limit of production, and this yield 
can be produced at a very slight increase 
in expense for feed, 

What is it that the dairyman should un- 
derstand in order to breed up his herd 
to a productive capacity of as much as 
20 pounds a year? 

First, he must understand the science of 
breeding well enough to be able to select 
his breeding stock and so mate it that 
constant improvement will be made. He 
must be able to select a good cow by her 
conformation, understanding at the same 
time that conformation is not always a 
true guide. Besides conformation he must 
depend on the Babcock test, and he must 





What are Humors? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids cours- 
ing the veins and affecting the tissues, 
They are commonly due to defective diges- 
tion but are sometimes inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves ? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, 
salt rheum or eczema, pimples and boils, 
and in weakness, languor, general debility. 

How are they expelled? By 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which also builds up the system that has 
snffered from them. 
It ie the best mediciae for all humors. 





understand how to work this, for while it 
is easy to operate the Babcock tester, in- 
accuracy in this work leads to grave er- 
rors. 
Second, he must understand the nature 
of feeds and be able to estimate the value 
of any given combination with at least 
approximate correctness. To do this he 
must be fairly well grounded in the ele- 
mentary principles of the chemistry of 
feeds. Here is where too many dairymen 
become frightened. At the word “‘scfen- 
tific’’ they drop back as if it were some- 
thing behind which was concealed a great 
and awful mystery. As a matter of fact, 
science is only the orderly arrangement 
of demonstrated facts. It is only setting 





down in the proper place and giving the 
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from which is |second nature 
| nitely. 


5 removed, the cal feeds more of the skim- 
, , milk, or that be@iuse the calf is not doing 
well, it is jetting enough milk and 
to allow it to grge itself, which it will 
readily do if gfea the opportunity. 
Temperature @ the Milk.—Another pre- 
caution that mutt be taken is to have the 
milk warm andsweet when fed. Nature 
furnishes the mk to the calf in this con- 


> Let " F 


not 


st 


dition, and we gust carefully imitate her 
here. Nothing §ll so quickly and effect- 
ively upset thédigestion of a calf as 


feeding warm mk at one feed and cold 
milk at another, For the first few weeks 
the calf is espedlly sensitive to the tem- 


perature of itsleed. After it is three 
nonths or monold, the ntilkk may be 
fec somewhat poler if care be taken 
to have it the §me temperature all the 
time. Even th@ however, the best re- 
sults are secur@ when the milk is fed 
warm. The teperature of the milk 


should be that @the blood, or approxim- 
ately 100 degre@ In this matter the 
feeder should e¥cise great care and not 
go by guess or § the feeling of the milk, 
but should act#ly use a thermometer 
often enough t&know what blood heat 
feels like. If ajand separator is used, 
the milk may g§sibly be fed while still 
warm enough fused immediately after 
separation, but} will usually be neces- 
sary to heat ittome artificially if used 
for young calv@ especially during cool 
weather 
Changing to kimmilk.—For the first 
two or three weg the calf should be fed 
part of its mot#’s milk. Then it may 
be gradually cl§ged to a skimmilk ra- 
tion by puttingn a small amount of 
skimmilk at fimjand gradually increas- 
ing the amounfay by day until at the 
end of a weelgr ten days all of the 
whole milk haggen eliminated. 

Balancing th@ation.—As soon as the 
calf begins to t® skimmilk it should be 
taught to eat gifi. This it will do when 
it is three or f# weeks old. This may 
be best accomg ome by putting a little 
corn meal in t§calf’s mouth after the 
milk is drunk. § a few days it will be- 
gin to relish tifmeal and expect it. If 
then the meal frered in a box the calf 
will begin to §t without assistance. 
When once taug to eat grain, the calf 
is well startedtowards making good 
growth. Shelleforn may be used quite 
as successfully corn meal after the 
calf is a montid. The object in get- 
ting the calf t(at this corn meal is to 
balance the s§milk ration. The fat 
which was remfed in the cream is re- 
placed by the Band starch of the corn 
meal, Flaxseeffeal—that is, the whole 
flaxseed grounfind not oil cake meal, 


for us 40 continue indefi- 
One more element that makes for suc- 
|cess may be mentioned. That is the prac- 
jtice of keeping a strict account of the 
business. The receipts and expenditures 
should be carefully put down, and if this 
way of doing business is extended to each 
individual cow it will be found one of the 
principal elements of success. 
These are a few of the things that en- 
ter into the successful prosecution of the 
dairy business. Any man who has ordi- 
nary ability can fulfill every condition, 
and a general endeavor to meet the re- 
quirements of the business would in a 
very short time double the proceeds of 
dairying with but very small increase in 
the expense account.—Dairy and Cream- 
ery. 
MILK, WHY IT’S BAD. 
What is known as “blue milk’ may be 
epidemic in a herd or confined to a single 
cow. It arises probably from some un- 
known source of filth, and may be check- 
ed by attention to cleanliness and care- 
fully washing the cow's teats with a lit- 
tle weak acetic acid solution. Such milk 
has been fed to anima's that ate it readi- 
ly and without harm. 
The cause of “bitter milk’ 








is not well 


| Sennens, though several forms of bac- lis ajso recommded by some and fills 
j teria have been fount in it, and lately |the want vergvell, especially during 
;two new forms were found in bitter |the first two § three weeks. Experi- 


cheese and bitter cream. In one case it 
was traced to the feeding of turnips, 
which had been washed in foul water. 
Frothy or soapy milk, which makes 
cream difficult to churn, has been traced 
to bacteria on the straw used for bed- 
ding, in one case, and in another to the 
same bacteria in the hay. 

Rennet and Curdling.—Rennet produces 
the curdling of milk without having any 
bacteria in itself, or assisting in their de- 
velopment, although some milk bacteria 
produce a similar curdling to that from 


ments made at® Iowa and Kansas Ex- 
periment me show, however, that 
corn or kaffir mheal answers the pur- 
pose quite as ’ and has the advantage 
of being mucl heaper and always on 
hand. When tBalf gets to eating grain 
and hay or gr@freely, the grain should 
be made part or bran or oil cake 
meal, especial the heifers designed 
for dairy purg§s, as these animals 
should never @ilowed to get too fat. 
Feeding Hay § Pasturing.—Calves will 
begin to eat h@f it is put before them, 

















important matter of getting good skim- 
milk back from the creamery rests on 
the farmer and the creameryman equally. 
When sterilized milk is first given to 
calves they are apt to object somewhat, 
but in a few days they take it readily 
and do well. The general experience 
seems to show it is less apt to produce 
scours than is unheated milk. Every 
farmer who is patronizing a creamery 
and raising calves should insist that the 
skimmilk returned to him be sterilized. 
The creameries or skim stations will find 
it of benefit both to themselves and their 
patrons to do this. Cans are found to be 
much easier kept clean when the skim- 
milk is heated, and the condition of the 
milk when received at the factory is 
considerably improved on this account. 

THE HAND-SEPARATOR AND THE 
SKIMMILK CALF.—The rapid introduc- 
tion of the hand-separator is the feature 
of the times in the dairy industry. It is 
largely solving the question of getting 
good skimmilk for calf-raising as well as 
having several other important advan- 
tages. Warm sweet skimmilk separated 
within a few minutes after being drawn 
from the cow is in the best possible con- 
dition for the calf, and by observing the 
points mentioned in this bulletin, and as 
practiced by the most successful dairy- 
men, little trouble will be had in raising 
as good calves as are raised in any way. 
The majority of those producing cream 
or butter for sale insist on some means 
of raising the calf satisfactorily, and the 
hand-separator seems to fill the want bet- 
ter than any other system. 

Importance of Keeping Pails Clean.—One 
of the most common causes of sickness in 
hand-raised calves is feeding from dirty 
pails or cans. Every utensil which comes 
in contact with milk to be used for feed- 
ing should be kept clean and scalded as 
thoroughly as though the food were to 
be used for the owner's family. A good 
rule is to keep the calf pails as clean as 
the milk pails. In feeding grain, no more 
should be fed than will be eaten up 
clean. If grain is allowed to remain in 
a trough it often becomes damp and part- 
ly decayed, and may cause sickness just 
as a dirty pail will often do. 

Clean Pens and Barns a Netessity.—An- 
other point to be kept in mind is that the 
young calf must be kept in a clean, well- 
bedded stall while in the barn. Experi- 
ence has taught many men that a calf 
will not do well in a damp, dirty pen or 
stall. The calf needs all the sunlight it 
can get, and the well-lighted stall is al- 
ways best. In the summer the calf 
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card will bring circulars and special prices. 
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The Only Scale House in the United 
States doing a strictly mail order business! 
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“Invincible, Unsurpassable, Without a Peer,’’ 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of he 
Twice-a-W eek issue of the 


St. Louls Globe-Democrat 


and this is the unanimous verdict of ite more than half a pon neon. It is BEYOND 
ARISON, Ree Diggee, best and o chea, hye WAL in 
America. It is Y REPUBLI { vat ia above alk Mt 
ser, Marchant or jotees man who desires to ‘ pasted, bat bas bot the 
gS AEH ear aWD Fait Bisais "© erent roeainn mater mabe 
Two Papers Every Week. Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 


One Dollar For One Year. Sample Copies Free. 
GLOBE PRINTING CoO., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Rural World and Globe-Democrat—Either Address, Both for $1.25 net. = 
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The Twice-a-Weck Republic 


\s the Greatest and Best of all Newspapers. 
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WHY DO PROGRESSIVE DAIRYMEN BUY THE U. S. SEPARATOR? 


ead they know that they will have one then that possesses more of the qualities 
that go to make up a perfect cream separator than any other make. 
That the U. S. Skims Cleaner is an established fact, it having proved its superiority in t's 


point at the Pan-American Model Dairy, where it made the World’s Record of .0138 for an aver@¢ age 
of 50 consecutive runs, which has never been equalled by any other make of separator in the w: 





That the U. S. is more durable is being shown daily in dairies all over the country by th 
who have used other makes, but who are now using the U. S. 


That the U. S. is more simple is easily seen by everyone who has eyes. 
That the U. S. is the safest, with its gears all enclosed, everyone can understand. 
That the U. S. is easy to operate is testified to by its users. 





For more reasons and copies of letters from hundreds of users certifying to the truth of the above statem® 
write for our special Dairy Separator catalogue. 


Vt. 
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Horticulture 


and economically conducted. We welcome 
into our state men of enterprise to hew 
down our forests, clear up the lands, and 





iORTICULTURAL TALK. 
ERRIES.—While the mulberry is 
| probably never will be) of much 
a market fruit, we must all ad- 
it is of real value when we 
the birds, and deserves more 
than has been given it in the 
hese little feathered friends of 
dom touch other fruit when mul- 
ire available, and what is there 
be so easily produced? On many 
vere more or less moist land, 
arcely anything else could be 
rhe mulberry would thrive there 
good returns. There are a num- 
tod varieties of my acquaintance, 
first mention the Monarch, 80 
ause the original tree is the 
¢ its kind ever seen in this part 
intry. The body of the tree is 
in cireumference, and the limbs 
read of nearly sixty feet. The 
particularly attractive; leaves 
and glossy, as though var- 
s The old tree bears an immense 
ro nually. At one time last season, 
ee little gale, the’ ground beneath 
‘ was entirely covered by the 
Two hundred barnyard fowls 
ss to them, and although very 
the fruit, they, together with a 
ck of smaller birds, could not 
4 away with them, The little 


is 


eal 5* 


pigs that slipped through the fence oc- 
asi would, upon finding this tree, 
ast on the berries in preference to 
snytl else they could find on the 
plac 

Young trees grow very rapidly. Two- 
vear-old trees in the nursery have made 


growth equal to that of the Carolina 
Poplar. I would call it a very desirable 
shade tree for the yard or lawn, because 
ff its rapid growth and attractiveness, 
iso for the reason that the fruit is white 
not soil children’s clothes or 
make a stone walk (that might be be- 
neath it) unsightly. Fruit is very large 
und so sweet that some people do not 
like it on that account,, while others are 
more fond of it. Black Giant is 


and does 


ll the 


nother desirable variety. The name 
joes not apply to the tree, as it is in- 
ined to be dwarf, but to the fruit,wh'ch 
is probably the largesi ever produced, 
Leaves are very large, round, thick, with 
rough surface. Tree bears very young. 
Little one-year-old trees, eighteen inches 
high, had some immense berries on them 
last season. Quality of the fruit is ex- 
ellent. Victoria is of great value be- 
cause it bears ripe fruit almost through- 
wut the growing season. If any fruit de- 


serves to be called ever-bearing it is sure- 
lv the Victoria mulberry. From spring 
till frost the trees are loaded with green 
ripe fruit. Berries are of medium 
size, and one of the best to eat. Core 
ind seeds are not noticeable and the 
favor is very good. We have a number 
yf other varieties on trial. Kansas we 
onsider of no special value, and would 
not reeommend. Gaston and Munson are 
very large and quite productive, but have 
too much Russian blood in them to be 
yf the best quality, though all right for 
the birds. 

OTHER GOOD PEARS,.—Some time ago 
, list of good pears was given in these 
olumns. I will now call attention to a 
few more that are now fruiting here. 
Idaho: Although this delicious pear has 
been condemned in many sections be- 
use of its tendency to blight, it seems 
to have found a place near here where it 
hrives admirably. A reader of the 
RURAL WORLD living just across the 
river from us called my attention to what 
he considered the finest pear he ever saw. 
It proved to be the Idaho, and specimens 
sent me were as nearly perfect in every 
particular as any I have seen. Very large, 
highly colored and delicious in quality. 
The soil there is black and quite sandy. 
All varieties of pears do well there, and 
show little or no blight. Bosc is a first 
ite pear, a little dull in appearance; 
blights but little. Souvenir du Congress 
resembles Bartlett so closely in appear- 
that it could be sold for the same. 
Fruit is uniformly large, and though 
fairly good, is much inferior to Bartlett. 
‘lairgeau, but for its tendency to blight, 
might be called very promising. 
EDWIN H. RIEHL. 
Sept. 2, 1902. 
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North Alton, TIL, 


A GREAT FRUIT FARM. 





\ letter from Hartville, Mo., says that 
ontract has been closed by a Des 
Moines (lowa) syndicate for a 5,000-acre 
ract of land lying north of there on Bear 
Creek, for a fruit farm. The syndicate 
8 contracted with the Frisco railway to 
uild a spur, leaving the road three miles 
west of Sleeper Station, in Laclede coun- 
and running through the orchard. 
Orders have been received for the man- 
‘ser to employ hands and clear off 1,000 
the land, which the syndicate 
‘roposes to put in apple trees next spring. 
\ steam stump-puller will be used in 
caring off the ground, and a disk gang 


acres of 


OW, operated by an engine, will be used 
plow the land. Two thousand addi- 
nal acres are to be ready for planting 
‘ring 194, and the remaining 2,000 a 
ar later. 


® only comment the RURAL WORLD 
’ make on such an enterprise is that 

S going to a great deal of expense to 
‘tablish such a fruit farm. To get a 
eligible position or site it may be 
SSary to remove the forest, pull out 

® stumps, ete., but it is a very costly 
There are to be found in 
places cultivated farms that fur- 


t 


saction. 


ur 


sh just as good orchard sites, with the 
‘uu aiready cleared, with nothing to 
terfere with immediate cultivation and 
anting 


Where such farms can be pur- 
i they offer far better facilities for 
rowing to an unbroken forest. it 

to go to all this labor and ex- 

Se, and we hope it will. Missouri 
—t-srowing is profitable, intelligently 








50 Different Bulbs al f for 30c. 
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plants them in orchards and vineyards, 
and trust they will find it remunerative. 


TRANSPIRATION OF PLANTS. 


A bulletin the Virginia Weather 
Bureau says: 

We may understand the essentials of 
this complex process best if we compare it 
with our own breathing; for transpira- 
tion and respiration of land plants have 
much in common with the breathing of 
animals. Both the plant and animal 
breathe air, and while breathing it, both 
give off large quaritities of water from 
the organs of respiration. If you hold a 
cold, clean mirror in front of a person 
breathing, its surface becomes at once 
clouded with the moisture from the 
breath. So, too, if you hold the same 
cold mirror close to the foliage of a grow- 
ing plant, the moisture escaping from 
that will also cloud the mirror. 

Now the primary object of the lungs 
in our case is not to remove water from 
the system, but to provide a means for 
oxygen to enter the b\ood from the air, 
and for the carbonic acid gas to escape 
from the blood into the air. This can 
take place rapidly, however, only when 
the delicate lining of the air cells in the 
lungs is kept moist, and so the chief 
function of the water escaping from the 
lungs is to maintain their inner surface 
continually wet. Let the lung lining once 
become dry, and the rate at which oxy- 
gen could enter and carbonic acid gas 
escape from the blood would be so slow 
that life could not be maintained, and in 
order that this fatal accident shall not 
occur, the lung surface is placed on the 
inside of the chest, where the rate of the 
evaporation is very greatly impeded. 

When we turn to the breathing of 
plants, we find that they, too, are only 
able to accomplish that very important 
work as rapidly as it needs to be done by 
having a very broad surface against 
which the air may come, but so placed 
that it shall be kept always wet; and, 
just as in our case, it would never do to 
have this surface exposed to the open 
air, so the real breathing surface of 
plants is spread out on the inside of their 
structure, where hot, strong winds can 
never reach it. If it were true that no 
water need be used by plants except that 
which is assimilated during their growth 
and reproduction, and in keeping the 
cells distended and turgid, so that wilt- 
ing shall not occur, then there would be 
little need for irrigation anywhere ex- 
cept in the most arid of arid regions, for 
then even the hygroscopic moisture of a 
dry soil would be sufficient in quantity 
to supply the demands of almost any 
land plant. 


ot 


DRIED APPLES FOR GERMANY. 


character should be 


Demand of this 
very much larger than it is. A recent 
consular report says Germany would 


take many more of our apple products it 
greater care were exercised by producers 
and exporters. “Dried apples arrive in 
fair condition, but evaporated apples do 
not; nor can they be kept in the market 
for any length of time, owing to mold 
and decay.” A leading German dealer 
suggests that apples should be more thor- 


oughly evaporated, especially when 
planned for the export trade. He also 
suggests greater care in handling and 


packing fresh apples. High prices the 
past season greatly restricted the ex- 
port trade, but in 19-1 the total ex- 


ports of fresh apples from the United 
States and, Canada were 1,413,907 barrels 
to all countries, a small proportion go:ng 
to Germany. In the year ended June 30, 


1901, exports of dried apples of all kinds 
from the United States were 28,309 023 
pounds.—Ex. 





DRAINAGE AND ORCHARDING, 





App'e orchards generally do best on 
clay soils, and clay soils are the ones 
that need most to be drained, says an ex- 
change. This lack of drainage is doubt- 
less largely responsible for the failure of 
thousands of orchards. The clay soil, 
even on hillsides, holds too much water 
for the good of the tree-roots during wet 
times, whether those times be in fall, 
winter or spring. It not infrequently hap- 
pens that a tree is set out on a clayey 
hillside. It leaves out wel!, but after that 
the leaves dwindle in size and become 
sickly in appearance. Finally the tree 
dies. We have seen this caused apparent- 
ly by heavy rains saturating the clay 
soil and keeping it full of moisture dur- 
ing the time when the tree was attempt- 
ing to form new rootlets and root hairs. 
Examples of this have come to the atten- 
tion of the writer this year in localities 
that have had rains every day for about 
two months. Poor drainage is apparent- 
ly the cause. 

Summer drouths are given as the cause 
of the death of some fruit trees. Yet if 
the soil had been thoroughly drained to 
a depth of three feet the roots of the 
trees would have struck so deep that 
drouth would affect them but little. When 
drainage is bad, the roots remain nearer 
the surface of the ground, and so are 
more injured in the case of lack of mois- 
ture in the surface soil. Drouths are sel- 
dom so severe as to dry out the ground 
to a depth of several feet. A hard pan 
just below the trees is given as the cause 
for the failure of some, but in this case 
it seems to us that it is really a question 
of drainage. If the drains had been put 
in at the right depth and the soll broken 
up under the trees, no hard pan of any 
consequence could have existed. Also 
the work of the frost on such drained soil 
is more complete and way made for the 


deeper penetration of the roots. 








BITTER ROT OF APPLES. 





A word now should be said upon the 
common name. Very commonly the in- 
fected flesh of an apple is distinctly bit- 
ter to the taste, but there is much varia- 
tion in this. Sometimes the bitterness is 
very slight, in other cases almost equai 
to quinine. But such bitterness some- 
times results, also, from other causes. 
Other fungi produce a similar taste in the 
affected fruit, though those usually at- 
tacking stored apples have no such ef- 
fect. The musty flavor due to common 
molds is altogether different. If the 
word bitter is not always characteristic, 


the word rot is not especially appropri- 
ate. The affected tissues are never 
slush-soft. There is, indeed, no extra 


accumulation or incorporation of water. 
The spot is hard and firm, and at length 
becomes sunken somewhat from the 
shrinkage of the drying pulp of the fruit. 
There is no odor. The apple seems to 
be converted into a semi-woody sub- 
stance, which is resistent of decay. It 
is in this condition that the shrive'ed 
fruit remains for a year or more attached 
by its dead stem to the twig, or endures 
for a similar length of time upon the 
ground. Tf, however, the affected fruit is 








neither constantly 
ton, still 
any that can 


probably be 


certainly better than that of ‘‘ripe rot,’ 
which has been proposed.—Prof. T. J. 
Burrill. 





NATURE'S FOREST MASTERPIECE 





I know, the greatest of living things, 
writes John Muir in “Atilantic.’’ It belongs 
to an ancient stock, as its remains in 
old rocks show, and has a strange air of 
other days about it, a thoroughbred look 
inherited from the long ago, the olf lang 
syne of trees. 

The Pacific coast in general is the para- 
dise of conifers. Here nearly all of them 
are giants, and display a beauty and 
magnificence unknown elsewhere. The 
climate is mild, the ground never freezes, 
and moisture and sunshine abound all 
the year. Nevertheless it is not easy to 
account for the colossal size of the Se- 
quoias. The largest are about 300 feet 
high and 30 in diameter. 
dwellers of the plains and prairies and 
fertile home forests of round-headed oak 
and maple, hickory and elm, ever reamed 
that earth could bear such growth?— 
trees that the familiar pines and firs seem 
to know nothing about, lonely, silent, se- 
rene, with a physiognomy almost godlike, 
and so old thousands of them still living 
had counted their years by tens of cen- 
turies when Columbus set sail from Spain, 
and were in the vigor of youth or middle 
age when the star led the Chaldean sages 
to the infant Savior’s cradle. As far as 
man is concerned, they are the same yes- 


terday, to-day and forever, emblems of 
permanence. 

BORDEAUX MIXTURE. 
Prof. Beach of the New York experi- 
ment station gave an object lesson in 


mixing Bordeaux. He said the od way 
was to mix strong solutions of lime and 
copper sulphate, and afterwards dilute 
the mixture for use. The new and better 
way is to dilute both solutions before 
mixing. Slack the lime by putting on 
only a little water at a time, just enough 
to keep it from burning, and good lime 
will all slack fine, and there will be no 
lumps left. When it is slack, keep it cov- 
ered with water, and you can keep it for 
a long time. Make what is ca'led a ‘“‘sat- 
urated solution,’’ wh'ch is all that can be 
dissolved in the water, and this is about 
three pounds to the gallon. You can mix 
them by using the ferocyanide of potas- 
sium or litmus paper as a test, 
need not weigh either the lime 
per sulphate, 


Mr. Odell described a new way of slack- 
ing lime that had proved very satisfac- 
tory to him. He filled a sack about half 
full of lime, and suspended it in a tub of 
water. He advised using considerable 
lime in the solution because it is a pro- 
tection to the trees, 

The formula: Water, fifty gallons; cop- 
per sulphate, six pounds; unslacked lime, 
four pounds. Add one pound Paris green 
if you desire to destroy insect life in ad- 
dition to the fungus disease, 

WATERING TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The watering of trees, vines and shrubs 
in drouthy seasons is often done in such 
a way as to injure them. Ordinarily the 
water is run onto the soil, or thrown 
upon it. This method is bad. It causes 
the surface soil to cake, and in that con- 
dition it increases the capillarity or water- 
conducting power of the dirt. That 
means that whatever moisture may be in 


and you 
or the cop- 


the soil and subsoil will pass upward 
more rapidly, evaporate and be lost. In- 
stead of hardening the surface soil 
around trees, it would be better, in 


drouthy seasons, to break it up into a 
dust-mulch, in which form it checks the 
evaporation of the soil and subsoil mois- 
ture, ‘ 

The best method of supplying water in 
orchards, vineyards and small fruit 
gardens is to pour the water into holes 
driven into the soil near the roots. A 
pointed hardwood stick will answer to 
makes the holes in the ground. Water 
thus supplied will reach the _ subsoil, 
spread through it in the natural veins and 
reach the roots and fibrils from below. As 
the water ascends by capillary attraction, 
it will dissolve the plant-food and supply 
it to the roots. No hardening of the 
surface soil results from this mode of 
supplying water to the trees.—Rural Cali- 





fornian. 
In reference to the injurious effect of 
certain insecticides upon a variety of 


plants a recent bulletin of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station of Tennessee 
contains reports of experiments conduct- 
ed by S. M. Bain on the action of copper 
on leaves. The investigations were de- 
voted chiefly to the effects of fungicides 
on peach trees, It is concluded that in 
consequence of the thin cuticle of the 
peach leaf the copper solutions used in 
spraying are absorbed, and in this way 
an injury results in the growing cells. 


Lime, if it does not entirely neutral ze, 
at all events retards the injurious ac- 
tion. 


bitter nor really rot- 
the name is as appropriate as 
found, and is 


The big tree (Sequoia gigantea) is Na- | 
ture’s forest masterpiece, and, as far as 


Who of all the | 


| POTATO a IN OKLAHOMA. 


According to Mr. iors White, presi- 
|dent of the local associat of potato 
growers, Pottawatomie county, in Okla- 
ihoma, produces mor@ potatoes than any 
other county in the Pnited States. The 
| number of tarloads pfoduced by the first 
crop this year was about \”) and with an 
average of 44 bushels to the car, this 
would make about | 35.000 bushels, for 
|which the growers were i nearly $150,- 
000, about haif of whieh was clear profit. 
A second crop has been planted and there 
jis every prospect that @ very large yield 
| will result. The late potatoes will sell for 
j}double the price of the early crop, and 
|the profits will be equally large 
| Only a few years ago was generally 
| considered by farmers tht potatoes were 
ja failure in Oklahoma. Under the old | 
| sy stem of one crop the p.(atoes were not 
|dug until fall, and during the long, ury, 


|hot summer they withere| in the ground, 
|which caused them to become soggy when 
}cooked and to rot quick!» when exposed | 
to the air. The two-croy stem not only 
cured these defects from market stand- 
point, but doubled the output 


Some idea of the prof derived from 
the potato industry in the Oklahoma 
district may be learned f:om a few facts: 
Mr. White, from whom the information 
concerning this industry is derived, mar- 





keted sixty-two carloads this spring from 
| 245, acres—more than 27,00) bushels. In less 


jthan three weeks he placed in the bank 
| from the proceeds $12,00, half of which 
| was clear profit. Another crop was pro- 


duced by two men which 
jer in proportion to the a reage than that 
jof the one just mentioned. This spring 
|planting was sixty-five acres. Seven acres 


was even great- 


}of this land produced 1/7 bushels, an 
average of 271 bushels to the acre, while 
their total yield was 10,0” bushels. They 


received an average price of tifty cents a 


bushel, making $5,000 for their first crop. 
| Their net profit was $2.0 on sixty-five 
acres of land. They have a second crop 
which will be heard from later, One 


farmer with two crops @ year on 120 acres 


is clearing annually $6,00 Another man 
realized $6,000 on his crop last year. 
So great has been the demand for po- 


tato farms that land values have doubled 
| within eighteen months In the spring 
lof 1901 farms in this séction were offered 


jat $25 an acre, for which the owners are 
now refusing $50 an acre, and as high as 
$62.50 has been paid, Potato land rents 
jat from $4 to $6 an acre cash and from 
}one-fourth to one-third of the crop when 
| paid in potatoes delivered for shipment. 

The first crop is planted between Feb- 
jruary 15 and March 1, and is ready for 
market about June 6. The second crop is 
| planted between July 1 and August 1 and 
is not harvested until frost, late in Sep- 
| tember or early in October. The first crop 
iis for immediate consumption, as the po- 
tatoes will rot if stored. The second crop 
may be kept like northern potatoes, Early 
potatoes yield bountifuly the average 
this year being ninety bushels to the acre. 
The cost of this season's first crop de- 
livered on board cars twenty-five 
cents a bushel. Had growers raised their 
own seed potatoes the cost would have 
been only thirteen cents a bushel. Seed 
potatoes, shipped in from the Dakotas, 
cost $1.35 a bushel, however, making an 
expenditure of from $10 to $12 an acre for 
seed. Seed potatoes cost only ninety cents 
a bushel last year, which reduced the ex- 
pense of production to 21), cents a bushel. 


MUST USE 


was 





STANDARD BARRELS. 

Shippers of apples to the 8t, Louis mar- 
ket will have to use the standard barrel 
in the future. This decision was reached 
by the St. Louis Fruit and Produce Ex- 
change at a meeting Tuesday afternoon. 

For the last several years the commis- 
sion men have been compelled to accept 
barrels containing sometimes as low as 
eight pecks, and unless apples were very 
provel they seldom received as many as 
\ten pecks to the barrel, 
| the price quoted for the 
peck barrel, 

Complaints against practice have 
been made, but the shippers claimed that 
they had large contracts with cooperage 
firms for barrels similar to the ones they 
sent to St. Louis. 

Exchange members will send circulars 
to all their shippers stating that they will 
only accept barrel shipments in standard 
barrels. 

On account of the differenec in size be- | 
tween the St. Louis and New York bar- 
rel the cold storage men preferred to buy 
the eastern product, claiming that they 
could not get purchasers for the St, Louis 
output in states east of Illinois. 





although paying 
standard twelve- 


this 


OF SMALL FRUITS, 





VALUE 


Not all farmers seem to know the value 


of small fruits to a family when grown 
in their own gardens) You commence 
with strawberries; thy continue about 


a month. You pick perhaps from six to 
twelve quarts a day. You have them on 
the table, if you please, at breakfast, din- 
ner and tea, and you want little else ex- 
cept bread and butter. In one way or 
another the family consumes about eight 
quarts a day, and while they last no 
medicines for bodily ailments are re- 
quired, as a quart of strawberries daily 
will generally dispel a!| ordinary diseases 














Touch 


specify M F Roofing Tin. 


last more than half a 
century; will not rust, 
or leak. It is the 
world’s standard 

for roofing tin. 








The Finishing 


to a building estimate is to 


It 


is the best roofing material 
—perhaps just a little more 
costly at first; but it will 


MF 
Roofing Tin 


is made by the old-style 
hand process. It carries 


a very heavy coating of 
pure tin and new lead. 
Every sheet is carefully 


inspected and only perfect 
plates sold. This @ mark 
stamped on every sheet. 
Ask your roofer, or 
Wi { Bac, ene Pate 
for illustrated book on roofs and roofing. 


AMERICAN TIN PLATE COMPANY, New York. 


























They are four good books on 


1 and fertilization. 
il them free to any 
o will send his name 


Another good friend is 


POTASH 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 


assau St., New York 








FARMS. 





A Farm for You 


ifornia 


| The Santa Fe will take you there amy 


| day in September or October for only 
| $33 from Chicago or $25 from Kansas 





rates from East geuerally 
in tourist sleepers or chair 
ble ride on the shortest, 
2, round trip to Great 


and third Tuesdays, 


August, September, October. 


Exceptional opportunities for homeseek- 


| Money: making investments. 


idrews, General Agent A 
Fourth 8t., St. 


California land folders. 


Excursions 


not permanently in the system. After | whic h is preserved that will find a vent to 
strawberries come raspberries, and they (escape at quicker than honey The best 
last about three weeks. Then we have | packages to put it in are the Mason fruit 
blackberries, the cultivated varieties. |jars, but these will not be satisfactory 
Next currants ripen, and they remain un- | without extra treatment. After the honey 
til early grapes mature. So, taking the |has been placed in the jar dip the rub- 
season through any family with half an |bers in paraffin or in ordinary sealing 
acre of land in a garden can grow small | wax which has been made boiling hot, | 
fruits that make country life delightful, |and immediately put them on the jar and 
and at the same time save hundreds of lfasten the lid. This results in hermeti- 
dollars in table supplies.—Home and jcally sealing the jar and will keep the 
|Farm contents intact The rubbers should be 
“ merely (dipped and not allowed to remain 
| CORRUGATED GLASS in the wax long, or it will injure them. 
—_ Old rubbers for fruit jars are made to do | 
One of the large lettuce-growers of |as good service as new ones by being | 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has one of his three | dipped in this manner.—J. M. C. in Good- | 
giant houses covered entirely with rough | ail Farmer 
corrugated glass, and it gives as good a ‘ 
results, on the average, as the more ex DRONES FROM UNFECUNDATED cultivatior 
}pensive clear glass. He says a crop of QUEENS We ma 
|radis hes grown during the shortest days — | farmer wh 
jof the winter were just as good as those | Drones originating from the eggs of un- | and address 
lin the other houses. The only objection |fecundated or drone-producing queens | 
noticed is that the snow does not thaw /#re, as I have ascertained, as perfectly 
off quite as soon as with the other |d¢veloped and as fully virile as others. So | 
| houses but the advantage of glass partiy | !kewise are those dwarf or diminutive 
| Shaded during the time when the sun is | drones which are occasionally bred in 
too hot more than overbalances this, This | worker-cells | 
glass usually costs a third less than clear | N@y, even in a drone hatched in a royal N 
glass j}cell, though prematurely dead, sent to me 93 
pingunentintbtiniaitete }by Mr. Kleine, I have unquestionably 
PEAS WITH EDIBLE PODS jfound seminal filaments and male or- | 
—- | sans The case is precisely similar also 
A bulletin of the Department of Agri- | with drones hatched from eggs laid by 
culture says that the edible podded pea | fertile workers 
deserves to be better known among us. Mr. Vogel inserted in a hive of com- 
Many varieties are successfully cultivat- |mon bees a drone comb containing eges | 
ed in Burope, but here they are grown |laid by an Italian worker, which he had 7 
chiefly by amateurs and are hardly in the | seen laying in a queenless stock, and 
market. removed the colony to an isolated locality. ; a 
The pea has very tender pod, the ordi- |Italian drones were hatched, and two | 
nary parchment-like lining being much |common queens, fecundated while these 
attenuated. The pod is thicker and more |drones were flying, produced partly com 
fleshy than the pod of the shelling pea. |mon and partly Italian workers. 
| It is gathered when the pea is just form- As there were then no other Italian 
ing and used, pod and all, exactly like |drones in that neighborhood, those | City. 
string beans. Some varieties tested were |queens must have been fertilized by lo re di 
found to be excellent in flavor and tex- |drones produced from the eggs of the fer- | — aponares 
ture. tile worker.—Professor Leuckart —tiekets good 
iniediibain ear NT Se | Cars — enjoya 
Hundreds of trees set every year die) Mr. A. S, Boyden, buyer of the A. 'T. | quickest, pleasantest line 
because of the neglect of the owners, It Root Company, writes in “Gleani 4 - ; 
is not always the fault of the sery- |w ° meanings | Of | Also one fare, plus $2 
nursery- | Nov. 15 that they have been paying dur- 
men. | Southwest, first 
ing the past month from 18% to 15% cents | . 
a pound for No. 1 and fancy white honey, 
Th A j and could have used several tons more of 
e p ary it at that price if they had known where | ers in magnificent San Joaquin Valley 
to get it without delay. Since then he 
has learned that beekeepers in western . 
FARMERS AND BEE-KEEPERS New York have been selling the same | Write to A. At 
REMY ete 4d aaeete alg tile grades, equally good, at eleven cents, This | T. & S. F. Ry., 108 N, 
eae) aera Pe oat sth oduce was at least twenty-five per cent less | Louis, Mo., for 
, d it impos-/than their fair value. So much for not 
sible to raise paying crops of clover seed, keeping posted in regard to the market. Cheap 
says D. B. Thomas in a contemporary. | We do not expect to see the old ten-cent 
Some scientific person suggested that it 











| fertilize. 


was because there was no insect in that 


country to properly fertilize the blossoms, 


and as nature has made but little pro- 
vision in the clover plant for this im- 
portant function it generally fails, un- 


less aided by the agency of bees or other- 


wise. 
The question, then, that invariably 
arises is, how do bees help? Well, we 


will have to study the formation of some 
of the flowers a little before that will be 
easy to understand; and right here I want 
to observe that flowers that readily fertil- 
ize themselves, or are helped in so doing 
by the wind, generally secrete little or no 
honey. We are told by those who make 
a close study of plant life that most flow- 
ers possess two distinct natures corre 
sponding to the male and female in an- 
imal life. One part, called the pistil, is 
usually situated about the center of the 
flower and forms a means of communi- 
cation from the outside to the seed pro- 
ducing part of the flower. This is sur- 
rounded by the stamen, pollen produc- 
ing part. Or in some cases—clover, for 
instance—one or more stamens are placed 
at one side of the pistil. 
like corn and ragweed, 
ducing part is entirely 
rest of the flower. In the last two cases, 
the pollen, you will notice, is produced 
in great quantities, and held aloft where 
it is easily wafted by the wind from one 
plant to another. These plants being in- 
dependent of an insect agency of fertili- 
zation, produce little or no honey to at- 
tract, while a provident nature, as in 
the case of clovers, provides an abund- 
ance of honey to attract bees and other 
insects to help distribute their scanty 
pollen. 

Unless this pollen brought in con- 
tact with this pistil down which it passes 
to the seed-producing portion of the flow- 
jer there will be no seed produced. In 
clover blossoms both stamen and pistil 
are situated entirely within the little 
tubes where the wind cannot help to 
It is here that nature makes 


In other cases, 
the pollen-pro- 
separate from the 


is 


jone of her most striking provisions and 


| 
| 


jand far-reaching perfume, 


| 
| 


{to strain and work very 





where 


| cucumbers all 


gives as a first attraction a most pleasant 
and insects are 
attracted—lures them on by producing an 
abundance of honey, or, more properly 
speaking, nectar tucked away far down 
the little tubes, where the little bees have 
hard to get it, 
and in doing so dislodge the pollen from 
the stamens, scattering it throughout the 
tube, where some is very likely to be 
brought in contact with the pistil, caus- 
ing it to perfect a seed. It is in this way 
that bees become an important factor in 
the production of many crops—especially 
melons, fruit and grapes. Indeed, it is 
said that in the greenhouses in the north 
cucumbers are raised in winter, 
growers have always to keep a hive 
among their vines or the little 
fall off. With such strik- 
ing lessons as this brought to our notice 
so forcibly it seems to me we, as farm- 


the 
of bees 


ers, fruit-raisers, truckers and bee-keep- 
ers, should cultivate an intimate friend- 
ship. 


Some one has said that every bee man 
should carry a_ knife when working 
among the bees and promptly behead all 
drone brood. Now, it is a question with 
me whether this would be wise or not; 
for when bees want to raise drones the 
queen will immediately refill these cells 
and begin to raise another brood, not only 
consuming much honey, but requiring the 
attention of many bees to preparé it, 
when if they had been let alone they 
might be satisfied to not raise any more 
and those already hatched could help 
themselves to the honey in the combs. 
This is an interesting and somewhat im- 
portant subject, and we would like to 
hear from others on the question—‘‘there 
is wisdom in counsel,” you know. 

PUTTING UP STRAINED HONEY. 

The proper way to send honey to the 
general market is in the comb. The rea- 
son why this course is preferable is that 
the public has been deceived so often 
with the imitation article, and the deceit 
exposed in the press so many times, that 
the consumer looks with a suspicious eye 
on strained honey. But where the prod- 
uct is to be disposed of among the bee- 
keeper's own acquaintances, the ‘liquid is 
the best shape to handle it in. The great 


trouble which many apiarists have met 
with in handling honey in this form has 
been the difficulty in canning it so that it 





not leak out. There is nothing 


would 


price again for a first-class white honey, 


even if the bees are increased tenfold, for 
the demand is increasing. 

Besides losing its beauty and fine ap- 
pearance, honey kept in a cellar gets 
watery and its flavor is lost. 

Unite weak colonies and their stores. 
They will winter better together than 
separately. 
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lowest market prices. 
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BEARDED FIFE WINTER WHEAT 


6 55 bushels per nore. Such 
the Iowa E ment Station 
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Write us for samples and 


FARMER SEED Co., 
No. 60 Ninth Street, Faribault, Minn. 
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A pleasant home, four acres, dwellin; 
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of Klondyke, Lad 
varieties from $1. 








plants at once. 





It always pays to plant the best. Don’t sow old 
worn out sorts when you can obtain new and 
improved varieties which will yield 45 to 


60 BUSHELS PER AO 
Write for our new Winter Seed Wheat Catalogue 
with full descriptions and history of our New 
Malakoff wheat, the grandest new variety ever 
before introdu Requires less per acre, 


stools better and gives a ad yield than any 
Price 


other. 82. ge a) bushel. 








sent free on apptiontion. 


Ww. W. AS, 
THE STRAWBERRY PLANT MAN, ANNA, ILL. 
Please mention this paper when writing. 


$1.25--BUYS-- 1,000 


=||Strawberry Plants 


Ape oe or Excelsior. Other 
usand up. Catalogue 
Send order for 1,000 


THOM 





STAR PEA HULLERS. 


Capacity ten to fifteen bushels per hour. 
for prices and cireular. 


STAR eas MACHINE Co., 


Write 


tanooga, Tenn. 
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SEED WHEAT. Threshed with- 


t getting wet. Yielded 46 bu. 


acre. Tested 62 pounds from machine. 
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LagoeeT Nursery 
Fruit Book free. We CASK 
Want MORE SaLesMEn A Weekly 
STARK BROS, Louisiana. Mo.; Y¥.5 Btc 








Write for particulars. 





ECONOMY PITLESS WAGON AND STOCK SCALES. 
No Pit Required. 
Metal Frame, 9 inches high. 





Steel Joist, Heavy Casting. 





Seale shipped complete except the few plank for the flooring, therefore cost of 
erecting will not exceed $6.00. Our 5-year guarantee is positively giltedge; will 
replace any defects within ten days after notice free of charge. 
cost of an expensive pit and 700 to 900 feet of heavy timber. 
one of the most durable, economical and reliable scales on the market. 

McDONALD BROS., P. O. Box 887, 


We save you the 
Seale warranted to be 


Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
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ing first homeseekers point en route. 





agent of the company, or H. © 
Ticket Agent, St. I.ouis, Mo. 


TUESDAYS} 


For further information or ue an 


LOW RATE HOMESEEKERS EXCURSIONS. 


August Sth and {9th. 
September 2d and i 6th 


October 7th and 2/st. 


-.--VIA THE... 


MOUNTAIN 


ROUTE 


To Certain Points in the 


WEST AND SOUTHWEST 


ATW OOo > 


OR THE 


ROUND TRIP 


(PLUS $2.00. 


hlets, Folders, Maps, ete. 
OWNS END, Genera! 


FINAL, LIMIT OF TICKETS, 21 DAYS. 
STOP-OVERS will be allowed within transit limit of 15 days go'ng after reaech- 


address any 
Passenger and 
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DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 





Claim dates for public sales will be 
published in this column free, when such 
sales are to be advertised in the RURAL 
WORLD. Otherwise they will be charged 
at regular rates: 

POLAND CHINAS. 
October 18.—J. Lee White, Palmyra, Mo., 

Poland Chinas. 

Oct. 20.—E. E. Axline, at Oak Grove, Mo. 

October 25.—Sensintaffar Bros., Brook- 
field, Mo., Poland Chinas. 

October 30.—Hart & Minnis, Poland Chi- 


nas, Edinburg, Til. 

October 31.—Hedges & Walker, Poland 
Chinas, Pana, Il. 

November 1.—Wm. Plummer, Barclay, 
Kan. 
November 14.—Harry E. Lunt, Burden, 
Kan. 


| 
November 15.—A. B. Mull, Iola, Kas., Po- 


land Chinas. 
December 5.—J. D. Jesse, Browning, Mo., 
Poland Chinas. 
BERKSHIRE SWINE. 
Oct. 22-23, 1902.—Combination Hog Show 
sale, Kansas City, Mo. 


November 7.—Manwaring Bros., Law- 
rence, Kan. 

November 13.—Kansas Breeders, Manhat- 
tan, Kas. 

November 13.—Combination sale Berk- 


shires, at Manhattan, Kas. 

Nov. 6, 1902.—Combination sale, East St. 
Louis, Ill.; Manager, C. H. C. Anderson, 

Carlinville, Ill. 

Dec. 3, 19%2—Combination sale Berkshires, 
Manager A. J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, IIl.; 
Clerk, Charles F. Mills, Springfield, Ii. 

Feb. 13.—Biltmore Farm's annual sale of 
Berkshire brood sows, Biltmore, N. C. 
SHORTHORN SHOWS AND SALES. 

Octber 30.—Central Mo. Shorthorn Breed- 


ers’ Asso. Combination Sale, at Mo- 
berly, Mo. E. H. Hurt, Sec., Clifton 
Hill, Mo. 


Oct. 31.—J. C. Hall, Hallsville, Mo., sale |#!ways been kept that way. The founda- |some things. 


at Centralia, Mo. 

Nov. 11.—J. J. Littrell, E. 8. Stewart, Dr. 
J. F. Keith and J. H. Cottingham, at 
Sturgeon, Mo. 


HEREFORDS. 
October 21-22.—American Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City, Mo. 


Week of American Royal. 

November 18-19.—Marshall County (Kas.) 
Hereford Breeders’ Association, Here- 
fords; E. E. Woodman, secretary. 

December 4-5.—American Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association, Chicago, Ill. Week of 
International Live Stock Exhibition. 

December 8-9.—J. E. Logan and Benton 


Jabbert & Sons, Herefords, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
December 10.—T. H. Pugh, Herefords, 


Kansas City. 

January 26-31, 19033.—T. F. B. Sotham, 
Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. 

January 28-29.—Combination sale of Here- 
fords at Chicago. 

January 12-17, 1908.—C. W. Armour and 
Jas. A. Funkhouser, Herefords, Kansas 

January 28-29.—C. A. Jamison and others, 
Peoria, Ill., at Chicago. 

February 10, 11, 12, 193.—C. A. Stannard 
and others, Herefords, at Oklahoma 
City, O. T. 

February 24-26, 1908.—C. A. Stannard and 
others, Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. 
May 6-7, 1%8—Colin Cameron, Herefords, 

Kansas City, Mo. 
ANGUS, GALLOWAYS, SHORTHORNS 
AND HEREFORDS. 

April 7-8, 19933—-W. C. McGavock, Mgr., 
Aberdeen Angus, Kansas City, Mo. 

SHORTHORNS AND CLYDESDALES. 

November 6.—Thos. Andrews, Cambridge, 
Neb. 

SHORTHORNS, HEREFORDS 

ABERDEEN ANGUS. 

October 31.—J. C. Hall, Halisville, Mo., 
and J. S. Brown, Mexico, Mo., at Cen- 
tralia, Mo. 


AND 


November 4.—Chenault Todd, Fayette, 
Mo. 

November 5.—W. W. Pollock, Mexico, 
Mo., Shorthorn Cattle, Poland-China 


Hogs, Saddle and Harness Horses. 

November 6.—S. P. Emmons, Mexico, 
Mo., Shorthorn. 

November 10.—Branstetter, Robinson and 
Wright, Shorthorns, at Vandalia, Mo. 

November 11.—J. J. Littrell, E. 8. Stew- 
art, Dr. J. F. Keith and J. H. Cotting- 
ham, at Sturgeon, Mo. 

November 12.—T. W. Ragsdale, T. A. 
Bailey and Wm. R. Turner, at Shel- 
bina, Mo. 

November 13.—Purdy 
at Harris, Mo. 

December 16.—F. M. 
Milford, Kas. 

November 19.—Cooper County Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association. Shorthorns, 
Bunceton, Mo, 

November 20-21.—North Missouri Com- 
bination Sale Association, Trenton, Mo. 

November 28-29.—Shorthorns, W. P. 
Harned and F. M. Marshall, Kansas 
City. 

December 5.—Combination sale, J. D. Jes- 
see, Mgr., Browning, Mo. 

December 16.—Gifford Bros., 
Kan., at Manhattan, Kan. 

February 10-11.—Col. G. M. Casey, Clin- 
ton, Mo., and T. J. Wornall & Son, Lib- 
erty, Mo., at Kansas City. 

February 17.—D. K. Kellerman & Son, 
Mound City, Kan., at Kansas City. 

February 18-9.—I, M. Forbes & Son, at 
Chicago, Ill. 

H. J. Hughes, Secretary. 


Bros., Shorthorns, 


Gifford, Shorthorns, 


Milford, 


STOCK NOTES. 

The following letter speaks well for the 
“drawing” qualities of the RURAL 
WORLD as an advertising medium: 
“COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD: Please 
find express order for the cost of my 
sheep advertisement in your paper. It 


Beautiful Mile Track, Club House and Graod Stand. 


Live Stock 


lbrings letters—and lots of them. With 
many thanks.—J. M. Goodman, Albion, 
Ill., Sept. 3, 1992. Any readers of this pa- 
per who have sheep to dispose of will find 
purchasers, “and lots of them,” by using 
the columns of this paper. There is no 
class of live stock more valuable than 


sheep just now, and those wishing to sell 
have only to make known the fact to find 
buyers 

McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, Wis., 
advertise their champion flocks of Oxford 
and Southdown sheep in our columns. 
These gentlemen have been winners at 
the leading shows in America for several 
years, and this year, up to date, they 
‘have exhibited at two state fairs. At Mis- 
| souri State Fair they won 23 champion 
first and second prizes—all there were in 
‘sight. At Iowa state fair they carried off 
jevery prize they contended for—23 in num- 
ber. Those wanting Down sheep, either 
| Oxfords or Southdown, will find Messrs. 
| McKerrow are the men to tie to, and 
they will treat their customers right. 


Geo. 


We have received the premium list of 
the National Exhibition of Berkshire 
Swine to be held under the auspices of 
the American Berkshire Association in 
connection with the American Royal Cat- 
tle and Swine Show, in the show and sale 
pavilion, at the Stock Yards, Kansas City, 
Mo., on October 20th, and five succeeding 
days. At the same time and place 150 
registered Berkshires will be sold at pub- 
lic auction. The prize list is on a very 
liberal scale, and will undoubtedly serve 
to bring together the finest lot of Berk- 
shires yet shown at one meeting. The 
officers of the Berkshire Association are: 
N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo., 
Geo. S. Prine, Oskaloosa, Iowa, vice-pres- 
ident; Chas. F. Mills, Springfield, Ill, 
secretary. 


} 


Remember the dispersion sale of J. F. 
| Finley's Shorthorn herd, at Brecken- 
|ridge, Mo., on Wednesday, September 
}17th, when he will sell his entire herd of 
|high-bred Shorthorns. These cattle are 
now in good breeding condition and have 





tion of this herd is royally bred, from a 
|Bates standpoint, and have been bred 
either to Bates or Seotch bulls. The two 
| herd bulls are straight Scotch, were im- 
| ported’ and will be included in this sale, 
|Those wanting cattle that are regular 
breeders and money-makers, should at- 
tend this sale, and they can get them 
worth the money. For catalog send to 
Mr. M. L. Hall, or J. F. Finley, Brecken- 
ridge, and make a point of attending this 
genuine sale of breeding stock. 

FORAGE VALUES IN 

STEERS. 


FATTENING 





Combining Fodder with Clover. 


By H. J. Waters, Dean of the Agricul- 
tural College, Columbia, Mo. 
Vv. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Our most im- 
portant and striking results have been 
obtained from combining the fodder with 
clover hay so as to supply the protein in 
which the fodder is so notably deficient. 
| That it is easy to so increase the feeding 
}value of. fodder in this way that it will 
fully equal timothy when fed alone is 
clearly shown by the results of our ex- 
| periments. 
| This appears to be true with cattle on 
full feed, on half-feed and when fed on 
| roughness exclusively. 

In all these experiments large, coarse 
fodder from corn yielding 60 to 70 bushels 
of grain per acre was used. It was allow- 
ed to stand in the field in what is com- 
monly known as “sixteen hill square” 
shocks until required for feeding, and 
was fed whole. Of course the ears were 
carefully removed before the fodder was 
offered to the cattle. Undoubtedly the 
small fodder of the north or the finer ma- 
terial grown especially for fodder would 
have a higher plalatability and perhaps 
a higher feeding value, but it is this large 
;coarse material that is mainly wasted, 
and the results of these experiments are 
|therefore directly applicable to the ordi- 
nary conditions of the state and the corn- 
growing section of the country. 
TWO-YEAR-OLD STEERS ON 

FRED. 

First trial, December, 1899, to April, 1900, 
119 days, four 2-year-old steers in each 
lot, full fed on shelled corn: 

Timothy Hay Lot—Corn eaten, 9,331 
pounds, or 166% bushels; hay eaten, 3,813 
pounds; total gain, 802 pounds; average 
daily gain per steer, 1.69 pounds; grain 
required to make a pound of gain, 11.6 
pounds; gain per bushel of corn, 4.81 
pounds. 





FULL 


eaten, 10,385 pounds, or 186 bushels; corn 
fodder eaten, 1,889 pounds; clover hay 
eaten, 1,626 pounds; total gain per lot, 917 
pounds; average daily gain per steer, 1.94 
pounds; grain required per pound gain, 
11.3 pounds; gain per bushel of corn, 4.98 
pounds, 





|1.69 pounds daily per steer, while those 
jon equal 
| hay 


total gain, 789 pounds; average daily gain 


gain, 11.2 pounds; gain per bushel of corn, 
5 pounds. 


In this trial the steers on corn and tim- 
othy hay made a gain of 802 pounds, or 


parts corn fodder 
gained 917 pounds, or 1.94 pounds 
daily per steer. The grain required to 
make a pound of gain was on the timo- 
thy lot 11.6 pounds, and with the fodder 
and clover lot, 11.8 pounds. A bushel of 
corn made when fed with timothy 4.81 
pounds of beef, and when combined with 
equal parts of fodder and clover, 4.9 
pounds. 

Second trial, January 6 to April 16, 1901, 
100 days, four two-year-old steers in each 
lot, full fed on shelled corn. 

Timothy Lot—Corn eaten, 8,819 pounds, 
or 157 bushels; hay eaten, 2,540 pounds; 


and clover 


per steer, 1.97 pounds; grain per pound of 


Corn Fodder and Clover Hay Lot—Corn 


president; | 


Corn Fodder and Clover Hay Lot—Corn | 


FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
1902-GREAT ST.LOUIS FAIR-1902 


Opens Monday, October 6. 


Cc. A. TILLES, 


. 
President. 

| cdihem, 9,469 pounds, or 169 bushels; corn 

fodder eaten, 868 pounds; clover eaten, 

2.475 pounds; total gain, 1,140 pounds; 

laverage daily gain per steer, 2.85 pounds; 


|grain per pound of gain, 8.3 pounds; gain 
per bushel of corn, 6.75 pounds. 

In this trial through an oversight the 
cattle were allowed practically ali the 
}clover they. would eat, and as a result 
ithe amount of fodder eaten was compara- 
| tively small, which in a measure vitiates 
jour results. But the striking difference 
jin the gains made and in the cost of the 
|gains cannot fail to be impressive and 
| still further emphasize the superior value 
lot clover as a feed and the importance of 
jusing this roughness in full feeding. 

It will be noted that in this experiment 

a bushel of corn produced five pounds of 
gain when combined with timothy, and 
|6.7%5 pounds when fed in connection with 
| clover and corn fodder—a difference of 
1.7% pounds, which at $ per 100 means 8% 
cents per bushel of corn. 
| (To be continued.) 


BEEF BREEDS AT THE FAIR. 














The magnificent exhibit of beef cattle 
at our State Fair has excited much com- 
ment and admiration from competent 
quarters, and will materially add to the 
reputation of Missouri as one of, if not 
the greatest, cattle raising states in the 
junion. This, with the position already 
| achieved 
of the country, cannot fail to bring our 
| state more prominently into notice as 
|containing all the elements of successful 
| farming—either with stock, grain or fruit 
| raising. 

The “Breeders’ Gazette,’’a fully compe- 
ltent authority, thus comments upon the 
quality and extent of the cattle exhibit 
at the Fair: 

THE SHORTHORNS.—G. M._ Casey, 
|Clinton, Mo., and his herd manager, E. B. 
|Mitchel, are jubilant. T. J. Wornall & 
Son, Liberty, Mo., are well satisfied. 
|Frank W. Harding, Waukesha, Wis., is 
las usual not complaining. E. W. Bowen, 
| Delphi, Ind., cannot exactly understand 
T. K. Tomson & Sons, 
Dover, Kan., have perhaps had their de- 
serts deferred. A. Alexander, Morning 
Sun, Iowa, is not at all discouraged. W. 
| P. Harned, Vermont, Mo., is as charitable 
las ever in his views of other men’s opin- 


ions. Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo., are 
}pleased with the results H. A jarber 
jof Missouri gained what he sought—ex- 
|perience. If the Shorthorn breeders and 


exhibitors whose names are given in the 
| foregoing were called on to express them- 
| decisions rendered by H. C. 
|Dunean and O. C. Bigler in the Shorthorn 


iselves on the 


classes at Sedalia last week they might 
jeondense their depositions and shape 
them somewhat in accordance with the 
conjecture offered. Mr. Casey certainly 
has occasion to feel just right. He had 
show cattle on the grounds, if ever 
prize-winners were produced, and they 
were in excellent condition, with the ex- 
ception of Choice Goods. He was pre- 
sented in little better than his usual at- 
tractive breeding status, yet he may be 


relied on to make an imposing show and, 
according to the last week, win 
the highest honors without taking on a 
hundred pounds or so. And that much 
additional weight would materially im- 
| prove him in some points at which Short- 
j}horn breeders look with care. Choice 
Goods went down to Tebo Lawn to make 
probable the production of a calf crop 


results 


from Mr. Casey’s great galaxy of mat- 
rons that should inscribe indelibly his 
name on the tablets of history. He has 


been generously used with that object in 
view, and the processes of stretching his 
skin with fat have been foregone. He ap- 
pears this year as Choice Goods the sire. 
Choice Goods went up to Des Moines as 
winner of first prize in class and cham- 
pion bull at Sedalia. Ruberta: left Se- 
dalia with her remarkable show record 
still intact. She was champion cow and 
| captured the blue in the aged-cow class. 
| Maternity has not left her without its im- 
pressions, but Ruberta is still a show cow 
jot the best type, yet she began the cam- 
paign in a company that all judges may 
jnot see alike. Cicely and Clarissa were 
sent forward in plenty of flesh. Tebo 
Lawn’'s show herd is a rare one. 

T. J. Wornall & Son are on the circuit 
with material to win. Their show herd 
is headed by Valley Count, that stood 
second to Frank Harding’s Nonpareil of 





class. Considerirfg 
Lord Darnley was in the same ring, the 
Grassland bull assumes additional show- 
yard fame. Another animal that will dis- 
jtinguish the Wornall herd this season is 
|Ravenswood Admiration, by Lavender 
| Viscount. This red chap is a duplicate of 
jhis renowned sire, making allowance for 
the difference in age. Whenever he en- 
ters the ring there will be a contest if 
his opponents are as good as they grow. 

Aged Bulls—First to G. M. Casey on 
Choice Goods; seconds to Geo. Harding 
& Son on Golden Victor; third to E. W. 
Bowen on Speculator. Two-year-olds— 
First to Harding on Nonpareil of Clover 
Blossom; second to T. J. Wornall & Son 
on Valley Count; third to A. Alexander 
on Lord Darnley. Yearlings—First to 
Casey on Prince of Tebo Lawn; second 
to T. K. Tomson & Sons on Daring 
Knight; third to Harding on Ceremoni- 
ous Archer. Calves—First to Wornall on 
Ravenswood Admiration; secona to Tom- 
son on Belted Knight; third to Casey on 
The Rustler. Champion Bull—Choice 
Goods. Aged cows—First to Casey on Ru- 
berta; second to Bowen on Missie 165th; 
third to Harding on 55th Duchess of Glos- 
ter. Two-year-olds—First to Casey on 
Clarissa; second to Bowen on Oneida; 
third to Harding on Golden Fame’s Belle, 
Yearlings—First to Bowen on Queen of 
Beauty; second to Harding on Gloster 
Girl; third to Wornall on Peach. Calves 
—First and second to Casey on Sweet 











as the foremost swine-grower | 


Clover Blossom in the two-year-old bull | 
that A. Alexander's | 


| 


| Violet 4th and Ruiaway Girl; third to 
| Wornall on Que: Louise. Champion 
cow—Ruberta. Ex))\bitor’s herd—First to 
| Casey; second t Harding; third to 
Bowen; fourth to Alexander. Young herd 

Worna!!: second to Tomson; | 


|—First. to 
i 


third to Harding. |’roduce of cow (two) 
|—-First and second to Casey; third to | 
| Harding. Get of bull (four)—First to | 
| Wornall on Viseount of Anoka; second 
to Casey on Alice’s Prince; third to Tom- 


son on Gallant Knicht. 
THE HEREFOR)!)S.- 
tedly foremost in :! 


jford herds of catt 
| 


Missouri isadmit- 
e number of Here- 
within 
jand the character of the ‘“‘white-faces’ 
it produces is universally esteemed. It 
was no surprise, therefore, to behold at 
the Sedalia fair a tiereford display that 
equaled in representative excellence what 
it lacked in numbers. Only two herds 
sought rosettes, but the battle could 
scarcely have been : more trying one for 
|the nerves of a judee than that which en- 
|sued every time Jimmie Price brought 
jout a number of ©. Harris’ collection of 
|show-yard kings and queens to associate 
|with champions quite as select furnished 
|by Gudgell & Simpson. Ribbons were not 
| tied in any of the classes in that formal 
;|manner sometimes observed in the show- 
| yard when everything is going one man’s 
way. H. C. Duncan studiously contem- 
| Plated his subjects and frequently placed 
}his trained hand upon rare loins and 
|cushioned crops before consenting to un- 
| bosom his preferences, which were uni- 
,formly well founded. His task was dif- 
ficult. Both herds showed in tip-top con- 
| dition, and in neither was there any other 
than genuinely good show cattle. Mr. 
Duncan found that he needed assistance 
before he had finished, and importuned 
Omer C. Bigler of the famous Iowa Short- 
horn breeding firm to come to his aid, 
Mr. Bigler assumed the job with his 
|characteristic earnestness and intelligent- 
ly aided the senior judge until the Here- 
ford cattle ended. Beau Donald 5th, a 
three-year-old 2,200-pound son of Beau 
Donald, had license to leave the fair as 
|champion bull. He was bred in old Ken- 
tucky, and, like many of the Kentucky 
folk who have gone over to Missouri, he 
|has distinguished himself. We shall have 
more to say about him, as well as other 
members of both the Harris and Gudgell 
& Simpson herds, after their appearance 
in the show-yard at Des Moines, where 
they will come in'«ontact with perhaps 
the best show herd James A. Funkhouser 








ever bred. Detailed awards are append- 
ed: 
Aged bulls—First (one entry) to O. 


Harris on Beau Donald 5th, by Beau Don- 
ald, Two-year-olds—First to Gudgell & 
Simpson on Martinet, by Aaron. Year- 
lings—First to Harris on Good Enough 34, 
by Good Enough; second .to Gudgell & 
Simpson on Belsarius by Millitant. Calves 
—First to Gudgell & Simpson on Rex 
Premier, by Dandy Rex; second to Har- 
ris on Cyclone, by Benjamin Wilton; 
third to Harris on Producer by Benjamin 
Wilton. Champion bull—Beau Donald 5th, 
Aged cows—First to Harris on Russett, 
by Royal Flush; second to Gudgell & 
Simpson on Modesty 24, by Beau Brum- 
mel; third to Gudgell & Simpson on Mis- 
chievous, by Lamplighter. Two-year- 
olds—First to Gudgell & Simpson on Pret- 


ty Lady 2th, by Lamplighter; second 
to Harris on Silver Cup, by Benjamin 
Wilton; third to Gudgell & Simpson on 


Silver Lining, by Lamplighter. Yearlings 
|—First to Harris on Lucile 2d, by Ben- 
‘jamin Wilton; second to Gudgell & Simp- 
| son on Modesty 34, by Beau Brummel; 
|third to Harris on Kassie 4th, by Ben- 
|jamin Wilton. Calves—First to Harris on 
| Tess, by Benjamin Wilton; second to 
Gudgell & Simpson on Honora 6th, by 
Dandy Rex; third to Harris on Sybil, by 
Benjamin Wilton. Champion cow—Rus- 
set. Exhibitor's herd—First to Harris; 
seccnd to Gudgell & Simpson. Young 
herd—First to Harris; second to Gudgell 
|& Simpson. Produce of cow (two)—First 
jand second to Gudgell & Simpson; third 
jto Harris. Get of bull (four)—First to 
| Harris; second to Gudgell & Simpson. 


| 
ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 


|conditions for week ending Saturday, 
Sept. 6th, 1902, were as follows: 
RECEIPTS.—Cattle, 29,900; hogs, 21,300; 
| sheep, 15,000. 
|; CATTLE—Receipts im the native divis- 
jion were light, and imeluded no choice or 
| taney grades. Demand for beef cattle 
was fairly good, but the tendency of 
prices was downward. Best grades here 
sold 10 to lic lower; medium grades de- 
clined 20 to 30c. Best grades of cornfed 
cow and heifer butcher stuff were in good 
demand at about steady prices; medium 
grades ruled 15 to %e lower than last 
week. Stocker and feeder receipts were 
liberal, and the quality was common; de- 
mand was weak for all classes. Best 
grades sold about steady, however; com- 
mon, trashy grades ruled irregularly low- 
er. Good milk cows with calves were in 
good demand at strong prices; others 
ruled about steady. 
week was $18 to $52.50 per cow and calf; 
bulk $30 to $40. The veal 
ruled steady; top for week was $7.40; bulk 
of sales $5.50 to $6.75. 


| 
| 
Receipts in round numbers and market 
| 
| 
| 
| 





weights are quotable as follows: Best na- 
tive beef steers, strictly fancy cattle, 1,300 
to 1,700 pounds average, $8.25@8.75; choice 
export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds aver- 
age, $7.75@8.50; good shipping and export 
steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds, $7.25@8.00; fair 
to medium shipping steers, 1,300 to 1,450 
pounds, $6.75@7.4. Steers, 1,200 to 1,290 
pounds average, full range, rough to best, 
$6.0@S 25; steers, 1,000 to 1,190 pounds av- 
erage, full range. $4.25@8.00, bulk of sales 





its borders, | 


Closes Saturday, October I1. 


..More Than $30,000 in Premiums and Purses... 


COMPETITION OPEN TO THE WORLD!! 


--REDUCED RATES ON ALL RAILROADS... 
Catalogue and Beautiful Poster sent to any address Free. 


100 


| Bates with Scotch tops, ete. 


be furnished to and from all trains. 


Luneh on the grounds. 


SPACE AND ENTRIES FREE! 


ST. LOUIS FAIR ASSOCIATION, 







CRAND DISPERSION SALE 


OF THE OLD ESTABLISHED... 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS HERD 


SHORTHORNS 
HEAD. iieierm ‘adjoining 
Breckenridge, Mo., September 17 


Having unexpectedly sold the Crystal Springs Farm, and on account of my advanced age, it becomes necessary for me to 
disperse my entire herd of Shorthorns, numbering 100 head, on the above date. 
be seen by the number of young things included. The offering will include pure Bates, Oxford and other families, 
Stock bulls, Chief Violet 4th 111304, a pure Cruickshank, and Imp. Primate of Dai- 
meny 150746, a pure Seotch, bred by Earl of Rosebery, will be included. The most of the cattle have been bred at 
Crystai Springs and are the result of my thirty-five years experience as a breeder of Shorthorns. 
For Catalogues address, 


J. F. FINLEY or T. P. & M. L. HALL, Breckenridge, Caldwell Co., Mo. 


Col. J. W. Judy, Auctioneer, assisted by Cols. J. W. Sparks and H. W. Graham. 


JNO. HACHMEISTER, 
Secretary. 


They are strictly a business lot, as wi! 


Free conveyance wil] 








1.0 povrdés full range $4.00@7.00, bulk soid 
at $17545.20 leeding stecis, fair to choice, 
800 pounds and upwards, $3.00@5.75, the 
bulk at $3.55@4.40; common to choice 
stockers, $2.35@4.75, bulk at $3.00@3.85; 


stock heifers full range $2.50@3.20 and the 
bulk at $2.60@2.75. Fancy native heifers 
sell at $5.75@6.26; there was very few on 
the market; choice native heifers sell at 
$5.00@5.75; best native cows sell at $4.75@ 
5.2 and good heifers sell at $4.25@5.00; 
medium cows at $3.10@3.60; fair cows $2.50 
@2.85; inferior, light and old cows $1.50@ 
2.50; the bulk of all the cows sold at $2.0@ 
3.90; canning cows sell at $2.00@2.60. Veal 
‘calves, full range, $4.00@7.40 per 
pounds, bulk at $5.50@6.75 per 100 pounds; 


per 100 pounds, with the bulk at $4.00@4.50. 
Bulls, full range, $2.35@4.00, bulk of sales 
$2.65@3.00. Stocker bulls sold at $2.25@3.75, 
the bulk at $3.00@3.35. During the week 
the milkers sold at a full range of $18.00@ 
52.50 per cow and calf, the bulk of sales 
being at $30.00@40.00. 

Althovgh quarantine receipts were con- 
siderably heavier this week than last, 
steers and cows ruled steady all week, 
fand closed practically the same as last 





lweek. The quality of the offerings did 
not compare very favorably with last 
week. Under moderate arrivals, bulls 


|elosed 5 to 10c higher. All classes of fav 
cattle met with a good demand. Calf re- 
ceipts were liberal, but the market held 
about steady, with best inquiry for light- 
weight, fat grades weighing 120 to 160 lbs. 

During the week steers sold in full range 
of $2.40 to $4.80; bulk $3.25 to $4.05; cows 
and heifers $1.50 to $3.75; bulk $2.60 to $3.15; 
stags and oxen, $2.50 to $2.90; bulls $2.25 to 
|$2.75; calves 3.00 to $10.25 per head; 
$8.00 to $9.50. 

HOGS—The week opened with light re- 
ceipts and higher prices. Wednesday 
jand Thursday, under more liberal 
lings, the early advance was lost. Friday, 
| however, witnessed a reaction of 10c, and 
| Saturday the market ruled steady. The 
| Srassy, half-fat hogs show little improve- 
jment. Saturday’s clearance was effected 
jat the following quotations: Butchers 
jand prime heavies, $7.60 to $7.90; light 
| mixed $7.40 to $7.65; heavy 
| $7.10; light pigs $5.50 to $6.50; rough heav- 
ies $6.50 to $7.25. 

SHEEP—Receipts for the week were 
liberal, and the quality did not average 
as good as usual, a large portion of the 
run consisting of southwest stuff; and 
under the above conditions a decline of 
2c was forced on both sheep and lambs. 
A fair clearance was made at the close 
of the week at following values: Best 
sheep $3.50 to $3.75; best lambs $5.00 to 
$5.50; best bucks $2.2 to $2.50; stockers 
| $3.00 to $3.50. 
| Monday, Sept. 8, 1%2.—CATTLE—Quar- 
antine receipts were very heavy; cows 
ruled steady; steers declined about 10c. 
Under light receipts, natives sold steady 
to 10c lower. 

HOGS—Receipts were light, but prices 
were about 10c lower. 

SHEEP—This market was also lower, 
both grades bringing 15 to 25c less than 
last week's closing prices. 








USE OF ROOTS IN CATTLE FEEDING. 


Tn all parts of the old world the feeding 
rations of cattle include roots. In this 
country little attention is paid to them, 





|finishing period is reached. The amount 


|this may be increased. As the time for 
| finishing approaches, the daily allowance 
|of roots should be decreased as the food 
Full range for the |™Many roots making it soft. The best feed- 


calf market | them. 


£:ipping and export steers of various | 





at $6.10@6.50; s.eers weighing less than 


though nearly all scientific feeders advo- 
cate their use. In the feeding of beeves, 
roots are valuable, especially before the 


to be fed each day must depend on the 
size of the steer, but to a 1,000-pound steer 
50 pounds per day may be fed at first and 


affects the hardness of the flesh, too 


ers advocate cutting the roots, slicing 
Some pulp them and mix them 
with the forage, delaying feeding till the 
forage is moistened by the pulp.—Farm- 
ers’ Review. 


WANTED. 


Farmer to Work stoc®t farm on shares. Address 
607 Wainwright Building, #t. Louis. Mo. 








E name of SAM W. COX nee apveeses to the 
read of Colman’s Rural than 
Shorthors 


16th 
28201 in use. Po- 


heretics and yearlings sold at $2.25@4.75 | 


bulk | 


offer- | 


pigs $6.50 to | 


Protect your calves against Black Leg with 


BLACK-LEG-INE 


PASTEUR VACCINE CO., °#1°489; NEW NOR 


ITH, SAN FRANCISCO. 














|600 HEAD IN HERD. 


100 | 


.HEREFORDS.. 


YOUNC STOCK FOR SALE. 


CUDCELL & SIMPSON, "“wissou* 








hd, 
G 
< 


150 head for 
Cows from 3 


Prices Very Reasona 





JAVA 64045. 


Sunny Slope Herefords. 


sale, consisting of 50 very choice 
to 8 years old, 50 Yearling Heifers, 


and 50 Bulls from 8to 24 monthsold. : : : 


ble. Write for what you want. 


C. A. STANNARD Emporia. Kansas. 








St. Louis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 


Shippers should 


see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National - Stock - Yards. 


| C. @. KNOX, V.-Pres. 


C. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr. 








LAVENDER VISCOUNT 124755 
| of the Armour Trophy for best bull at the 
| show, also 
| Cruickshan 


Cham: 
ansas 


| E. ARD & SON, Bell Air. oper 
| and shipping station, Bunceton, on Missouri Paci 


rand champion over all at the Chicago International 
Victoria bull Royal pemysen by Me 
00 County, Mo. 


RAVENSWOOD HERD OF SHORTHORNS. 


ion Bull Two Years in Succession. Winner 
ity show of 1900 and grand champion over all at same 
1901 heads herd assisted by the 
ampton. Bulls and heifers for sale. C. 
Ed. Patterson, Manager. Telegrapb 


fie Ry. 








Registered Shorthorn Cattle 


AND POLAND-CHINA HOGS, 


Bred and For Sale by 


H. A. BARBER, WINDSOR, MO. 








20 BULLS=25 


S. W. ROBERTS, PL 


YOUNG COWS 


With calves at foot, good colors, Scotch-Topped Bates, will be sold right if taken soon. 


EASANT GREEN, MO. 








FOR SALE. 


AUCTIONEERS. 





One good 4-year-old gist Bull; 
weighs 2,000 lbs. One comi 2-year-old; weighs 
1,000 Ibe. Also Bull and Heifer Calves, all regis- 
tered. Prices to sell. rite or come and see them. 

ED. C. WEEBS, Eldon, Mo. 


FOR SALE. 


Shorthorns and Polled Durham Breeders and 
Feeders at low prices. Also fine Berkshire Pigs at 

rices that will take them. SHOEMAKER & OO., 
Roasredebare, Ky. 








Let me give 
Gt rates on c! 


SMS and Bulls th 






Jas. W. Sparks, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, 


Marshall, Mo. 
.. Thoroughly posted on pedi- 
rees and vaines. Am sé!'- 
"> ing for the best breeders '> 
America. Terms ressoD- 





“ abie. 
Write me before claiming dates. 
J. ZACK WELLS, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, Sweet Springs, Mo- 
Sales made anywhere on earth. 
Correspondence Solicited. 











etention of Placents 
a 


St. Pau) . 
D. R. THON iAS, 


Breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Horses and 
Poland- China ronze Turkeys, 


mouth Rocks. 1 
" , & FD MoNErT, mo. 
ENGLISH Ree Sseaed and extrs 


fine stock. orders 
L. EK. Tr, Dorchester. Greene Co., Me 


ABORTION 
Condition 





ks; 
Ply- 








-yr., three yr’s.;2 reds,2 roans; 3 
BULLS: SP‘icteraay tauily ‘and 1, Osmbridge 
Rose; good q ality; Bates ; will sell ata bar- 
gain if taken soon. 

ii On or oo 
L. G- JONES, Towanda, Ill. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire ieee, Auaete Goats, Light Brahma and 
Golden Seabright chickens. Stock and eggs for sale. 
Call on or address 

J.J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 


Highland Park Herd. 


Pol. Durham Cattle, Duroe-Jersey Hogs. Young 
stock of both kinds for sale. Inspection of the 
herd invited. Address 

Gc. W. Johnson, Lexington, Mo. 


SHORTHORN HEIFERS. 


Registered cows and heifers for sale—120 head in 
herd. Write for prices. 

















land Shine an ; from 

an ni e 

Rocks. Write bim p if you want anything at 
South Greenfield, Mo., on K. 0. & Ft. 8. ot 
Frisco System. 





W. D. ROSS 


OTTERVILLE, MO. 


Live Stock Auctioneer, 
Your Patronage icited. Terms 


H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Good young bulls for sale. Carlinvitie. 1 














W. H. FULKERSON & SONS, 
Jerseyville, Jersey Co., Il. 
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acing-bred pacer is still champion, 
study of the season's summaries 
onvince one that the bulk of the 
goes to the trotting-bred pacer. {t 
- to look as though the pacing-bred 
is destined to occupy a “back seat.”” 


a half dozen trotters have trotted 
than 2:06 in races. They are Cres- 
2-084; Alix and Directum both went 
54; Azote trotted in 2:05%, and Lord 
and The Monk both trotted in 2:05% 
eason. Lord Derby made his record 
ed to a wagon. 
\leyone blood is found in the front 
ften this year, when the heats are 
The Maine stallion Wilkes, by Al- 
2:27, got two representatives in the 
st at Dover this month, His son, 
Wilkes, won the 2:12 pace, taking a 
i of 2:09%, and his grandson, Ana- 
won the 2:14 pace in 2:09%, 2:07 and 


n Wilkes has put four new ones in 
st this year. They are Baron Wilkes 
), 2:234; Baroness Ramona, 2:29%, 
Barometer, 2:29%. Two of his get 
reduced their records, The three- 
r-old Baroness Powell has reduced her 
W ar-old record of 2:28% to 2:164%, and 
t ness Evelyn has reduced her pre- 
s record of 2:24% to 2:17%. 
young Jim, bay stallion, 28 years old, 
lied at the Rose Hill Stock Farm, Lees- 
ie, Ky., Aug. 11. Young Jim was by 
George Wilkes, 2:22, dam Lear Mare by 
sir William and was bred by Simmons 
of Lexington. He was a great sire 
yf speed. Up to the close of 1901 he had 
n the 2:30 list, 18 producing sons and 
| producing daughters. His fastest per- 
rmer is Trevillian, 2:08%, a trotter. One 
his daughters produced the trotter 
Bingen, 2:06%. 
Speaking of the match race between 
tan Patch and Prince Alert, which will 
ke place at the Empire. City track 
neeting, Secretary Wilson says: “The 
natch was ostensibly made to settle the 
juestion of speed between the two pacers, 
but in reality with the hope of having @ 
narness horse cover a mile in better than 
wo minutes over the Empire City track. 
rhe purse offered is $5,000, the winner to 
ake all, and the event will be decided on 
ne second day of the meeting, which be- 
gins Sept. 15.” 


Bros 


Sons of Baron Wilkes, 2:18, are follow- 
ng closely in the footsteps of their illus- 
sire as sires of speed. Oakland 
Baron, 2:09%, is represented by Baron de 
Shay, 2:08%, and Ryhthmic, 2:09%, Baron 
Dillon, 2:12, is the sire of Baron Rogers, 
/14%, a newcomer to the list, and which 
is shown ability to go in 2:10, and 
Baron Waltzer, who reduced his record to 
104; Margrave (3), 2:15%4, is the sire of 
isten, 2:15%4, and Mars, who reduced his 
cord to 2:13%; Moko, sire of Chesko (3), 
194, and Mobel, who reduced his record 
2:10%. 


trious 





The bay stallion, Red Roy, that gained 
trotting record of 2:18%4 at Davenport, 
says “Western Horseman,” is an 
vn brother to Bachelor, Maid, 2:25%, a 
indsome trotting mare owned by W. H. 
owne of Council Bluffs, Iowa. Red Roy, 
Red Heart, 2:19, is out of Lizzie C., by 
Star Hambletonian 1534. Lizzie C. is the 
iam of six in the list, though the Year 
Books give her credit with only three. 
Speaking of Red Roy, COLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD says: “Red Roy was 
rmerly owned by Henry Heineman of 
St.. Louis county, Mo., who sold him for 
500. If Red Roy continues to reduce 
record in the way he has of late, Mr. 
ifeineman will be sorry he sold him.” 


wa 


The defeat of Zephyr by Baron de Shay, 
while doubtless a bitter disappointment 
o her owner, did not cause universal sur- 
rise, for if any surprise at all was felt 
t was that the gelding could trot as fast 
s he did. Zephyr had a defeat due; her 
ime was nearly ripe; but she did not 
00k to be of the strenuous kind, capable 
fa hard campaign or of even a few long- 
rawn-out races, yet her party had al- 
1ys claimed for her that she could trot 
nile in 2:08. Baron de Shay is another 
ther in the cap of Oakland. Baron, and 
ne would naturally suppose that so co- 
ssal a plunger as his former owner 
would have needed just such a horse as 
e has proved himself to be on which to 
wager his money. Oakland Baron is 
tarting out most brilliantly in his stud 
areer, and to have two trotters with 
such fast records as Baron de Shay and 
Rythmic, coming as they did from the 
sreen ranks, is a very striking success. 
Foote has always claimed that Baron de 
Shay was an exceptionally high-class 
rotter, and even after his mishap at De- 
roit in the M. and M. stake, he insisted 
at his horse could beat Zephyr. At the 
rice reported, he was an exceedingly 
eap horse, and if he is sound, is more 
early worth ten thousand dollars than 
he price his new owner is supposed to 
ive paid for him. 
The Wilkeses had their innings most 
isively at Charter Oak Park on the 
ening day of the Grand Circuit meet- 
Sept. 1, says the “Horse Breeder.” 
the $10,000 Futurity, for foals of 1899, 
black filly Gail Hamilton won the 
t heat in 2:15%. The bay colt John Mc 
n the next two in 2:17% and 2:18%. Gail 
milton took the fourth heat in 2:17%. 
bay filly Red Robe, driven by James 
idy, the former Muster Hill trainer, 
on the fifth heat in 2:19%, but Gail Ham- 
ton took the sixth heat im 2:18%, giving 
first money. The winner was got 
Oakland Baron (2:09%), son of Baron 
‘ilkes (2:18), and her dam, Jennie Hulse, 
‘lso by Baron Wilkes. John Mc, win- 
' of two heats and second money, was 
‘ by Rex Americus, 2:11%, a son of On- 


Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A Safe, Speedy, and Positive Cure 
yzthe safest, Beat BLISTER ever used. Takes 
(L® Place of all Iinaments for mild or severe action. 








“emoves all Bunches or from 

—a . SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY 
.- FIRING. Anpossibie scar 

Price © sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
. Tice $1.50 per bottle, or sent 
ic, CxPress, ann " full directions for 


Use. Send > " 
THE LAWRERCR- WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland. 0. 
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’ 
| ward, 2:25%, and his dam was Caprara, 
ithe dam of Dandy Jim, 2:09%, etc., by 
Daniel Lambert. Red Robe, winner of 
thira money, was got by Red Chute, dam 
by Arnold, and Red Chute was by Guy 
Wilkes, 2:154%, out of Baroness, by Baron 
Wilkes, 2:18. The 2:30 trot, same day and 
track, an early-closing event for $3,000, 
was won by Wilque, a son of Queechy, 
2:12, by Aleyone, that took third, fourth 
and sixth heats in 2:09%, 2:12%4, 2:13\%. 
Zephyr won the first heat of this race, 
and the time was better than 2:10, but for 
some reason the timers’ watches failed to 
respond and no time was announced. The 
|blind Rythmic took the second and sixth 
\heats in 2:10, 2:11, whicn gave him second 
money, and Darwin got third. As there 
were only three remaining in the race at 
the close of the fifth heat, first and fourth 
money went to Wilque. Zephyr showed 
lameness, and was drawn after the 
fourth heat. The 2:19 class, same day and 
track, was won in straight heats by The 
Roman in 2:12%, 2:11%. 2:10%. Second 
money went to Massatro, third to 
Patchen Maid and fourth to Austin Boy. 
\The name of Carl Wilkes stood at the 
| head of the summary of the 2:07 pacing 





pane, same day and track. He won sec- 
ond and third heats, both in the 
same time, 2:4. Dumont W., by Dupig- 


nac, son of Meander, took the first heat 
in 2:05%, and his name comes second in 
the summary, with Riley B. third and 
You Bet fourth. 

Direct Hal seems to be decidedly the 
horse of the year, and in his victory at 
Readville, followed by one at Providence, 
he clearly demonstrated that there is 
nothing in his own class that has a 
chance to beat him, says Hawley in the 
“Stock Farm.’ It seems hardly proba- 
ble that the son of Direct will even be in 
danger of defeat until he strikes Lexing- 
ton, for his engagements before coming 
to Kentucky are against horses that he 
has met and defeated. It is quite worth 
while to read the various comments on 
this horse that have been written during 
the past two years, and to note with 
what persistency owners of contending 
horses have claimed that Direct Hal was 
in no sense of the word a green horse. 
Their argument is that as he has been in 
skilled hands during his early develop- 
ment and has been schooled and educated 
until he was made perfect, he cannot be 
considered among the list of green ones. 
The expression is more or less ambig- 
uous, and is usually used to denote horses 
that have never started. Whatever may 
have been his earlier opportunities, the 
fact remains that in him Geers has a pu- 
pil that is a credit to his skill. For six 
times has he started and six times been 
returned a winner, having won at the 
close of the Providence meeting approxi- 
mately $16,500, which is already a most 
generous return on his investment. He 
has never yet been fully extended for a 
full mile, but has been asked to do his 


racing from the half-mile pole or the 
quarter pole to the wire. His race at 
Providence, while a comparatively easy 


victory, had been looked upon as possibly 
his Waterloo, the managers of the pacing 
mare Twinkle having selected that race 
as an opportunity for overcoming thé 
black stallion and incidentally to add to 
their store of big winners. In the first 
heat the mare met with an accident, and 
in consequence had no opportunity of do- 
ing herself justice. The result of this ac- 
cident was that Hudson claimed Geers 
had fouled him, a view of the case not 
taken by the judges, who believed the fa- 
vorite was too far in the lead to have 
made it possible for him to have been in 
a position to cause the accident.” Allowed 
to start under the rule of an unavoidable 
laccident, Twinkle gave a taste of her ca- 
|pacity in the same heat, yet the best she 
could do was to force the favorite to low- 
er his record to 2:04%, after which the 
daughter of Mercury was never danger- 
ous, although her driver had insisted 
that she could repeat in like time. Twin- 
kle is unquestionably an extremely fast 
mare, yet she has never in public given 
evidence of capacity enough to defeat a 
horse of Direct Hal's class. This mare has 
been the medium of more than one plunge 
this season, and has been sold for a long 
price, and as she has been victorious on 
several occasions, should not stand her 
new owners much more than their losses 
at Providence. Should Direct Hal remain 
fit until the Tennessee stake at Lexing- 
ton he will then be given an opportunity 
of showing his real capacity, and judging 
from the list of eligibles, this race to be 
a most serious affair for him he must in- 
deed be one of the truly great to win. 


BLUE BULL NOTES. 


By L. E. Clement. 

Last year a chestnut gelding started 
under the name of Bald Hornet at West 
Point, Iowa, in the 2:35 class, who finish- 
ed outside of the money. Aug. 21 he start- 
ed again at Winfield, Iowa, in the 2:20 
class. Mary Ross, by Anteros, won the 
first two heats in 2:24% and 2:25. Bald 
Hornet won the next three heats in 2:24%, 
2:30 and 2:25, making two standard per- 
formers for Missouri sires. Harry Ross, 
2:16 trotting, goes to Anteros, son of Elec- 
tioneer, and Bald Hornet to Roslyn, 2:15, 
son of Robert McGregor. The ‘ Western 
Horseman” gives Hall Frey as by Frey’s 
Tom Hal. He is in Trainer Foote’s string, 
and is about due for a killing, as he was 
second last week in 2:12%. Hall Frey, 
2:18%, is a hard horse to drive. The horse 
was raised like a broncho, and was not 
driven until he was five years of age, and 
was not broken the last time I saw him. 
Sired by Woodsprite, one of the best-bred 
sons of Nutwood, dam by Fortunatus, he 
inherits the blood of Pilot Jr., through 
both sire and dam. That Foote was able 
to bring him to second place in such fast 
time indicates that man and horse are 
getting on better terms, and we may look 
at Terre Haute, Lexington or Memphis 
to see him do with Hall Frey as he has 
done with John Nolan, 2:08; Rilma, 2:09%, 
and Gov. Strong, 2:10%. 

At Griggsville, Ill., Bonnie Medium, ~y 
Bonnie McGregor, won the 2:30 trot and a 
record of 2:26%, beating Bonnie Lass, by 
Cicerone, that Mr. Vorhees of Jerseyville, 
Ill., had already put into the list, making 
the sixth standard trotter to the credit of 
this highly bred trotting race horse, 
Cicerone, 2:12%4, by Cyclone, son of Calli- 
ban, by Relf’s Mambrino Pilot. Only 
three of the other sons of Robert Mc- 
Gregor have so many trotters and pacers 
to his credit as the handsome show horse 
Bonnie McGregor, and possibly none of 
them ever had as great opportunities. 

They are trying all sorts of schemes to 
shorten the races and to stop the frauds 
geen every season at many of our best 
harness meetings. Every heat a race, 
and the fastest heat bringing first money, 
has been tried and it seems to leave more 
loop holes for fraud than any of the rest. 
Sending all not heat winners to the barn 
at the end of the third heat has been 
tried, and they got good races for two 
heats, and then all interest in the race is 
lost by the spectators, and yet nearly ev- 
ery meeting shows the weakness of the 
regular three in five plan. Good horses 





are killed every season. 
is full of comments on the heats laid up. 
In my opinion the best thing possible 
would be the repeal of all rules bearing 
on the laying-up of heats. Let every 
driver be his own judge of how and where 


he shall drive his horse. Make the races 
three in five, money distributed as the 
horses stand at the close of the fifth 
heat if there shall be so many. Then 
prohibit any heat betting, or at least 
make it so the judges of the race will 
have nothing to say only to place the 


horses, as they should be placed to give 
them their positions in the race. This 
would give us all of the good features of 
the three in five system. It would do 
away with these long-drawn out killing 
races. It would give every bettor a 
chance to study the tactics of different 
drivers. I know one driver that always 
starts out to win the first heat. He says 
his observation has been that nine times 
in ten it is the easiest heat to win in the 
whole race. While others are watching 
to see what the other fellow has got in 
the race, he is driving for all he knows 


1 
Every turf paper 





to win that first heat. Then judges or no 
judges, rules or no rules, if he wants to | 
rest his horse or thinks his chances in the | 
race are better, he will chance fighting 
the banner in the second heat, because 
he has won the first heat is no sign that 
he will try to win the second, yet he has 
marked a good many in 2:10 or better, and 
has several times ridden in races better 
than 2:05, and there are few who have 
done that. 

It would seem that drivers who would 
stay back and keep from winning because 
the owner desired it, or because he 
thought it was for the owner's best inter- 
est would be scarce, yet we see them at 
nearly every meeting. They are not the 
kind that are making reputations for 
themselves or for their employers. It | 
would seem as if the experience of one 
year would be enough and yet we see 
these same men year after year at the 
same old game. Next week the horses 
will be at Knell’s Park at Carthage, Mo. 
They will find a good track, a new man- 
agement, and good treatment. Mr. Knell 
deserves to make a success in the horse 
business. He has made some mistakes 
and will make more, but he has been 
aiming high all the time, and has been a 
great help to the horse business in South- 
west Missouri. 


TO CURE FORGING. 


If anything will arouse the ire of our 
friend, R. Boylston Hall, of Boston, it 
will be the following, taken from Russell 
on Scientific Horseshoeing. He says: 

To treat successfully the habit of forg- 
ing or clicking it is necessary that the 
farrier should know first the gait at 
which clicking occurs, and the propor- 
tions and structure, or build, of the horse. 
The feet are then to be examined, and the 
part of the shoe struck by clickings 
marked. A skillful farrier will then be 
able to determine the causes and the rem- 
edies for each. 

If the horse hits the heel of the front 
foot, clip off the heel of the shoe on the 
angle of the foot on the ground surface. 
If he hits on the inside webatthetoe, take 
the weight from quarter to heel. If he 
hits on the outer quarter, put the drop 
crease on the outside. If he hits on the 
inside web of shoe, concave the shoe on 
the ground surface at the point touched. 
If the head is low, check up so as to light- 
en the front part; if too high check down 
with standing martingales to add weight. 
If the breast collar is too low on the 
point of shoulders raise it up. If the pro- 
pelling power behind is too great for the 
front part, shoe with a five-ounce shoe 
heavier behind than in front. If he forges 
at a certain gait drive over or under that 
gait. If the horse be a “dweller” with his 
front feet put on a double rolling motion 
shoe highest at the quarters, gradually 
thinning the shoe from quarters to toe, 
then from quarters to heel. The effect of 
such a shoe will be to quicken his action 
in front. 

The shoes designed for the hind feet 
should in all cases project well back at 
the heels, having good long heel calkins. 
The driver or farrier should be able to 
judge of the weight of shoes to be used. 
I have used four-calkin hind shoes in 
many cases with the best of results. 


COLOR IN HORSES. 


It is understood that if an animal has 
several crosses in a certain line it causes 
him to be prepotent in transmitting it to 
his offspring. Thus, if a horse has several 
crosses of trotting blood, it makes him 
prepotent in siring trotters. 

Again, if a horse is of a certain color, 
and his ancestors for several generations 
back have been of that color, he will be 
very sure to transmit his color to a 
large share of his foals. The red color is 
a very strong color in the Devon cattle. 
A Devon bull will sire a red calf from 
any cow. The gray color in horses, as a 
rule, is an objectionable color, and breed- 
ers try to breed away from it, yet some of 
our great men have showed a liking for 
gray horses. Some of Washington's 
coach horses were gray; Jackson's were 
iron-gray; Bonaparte’s favorite horses 
were gray or white Arabians. It is 
claimed that gray horses are tougher, 
more enduring. The artillery horses of 
some nations are all gray. It is under- 
stood that it is only the color that is not 
liked in gray horses; that they are, as a 
rule, all right every other way. One 
writer states that if the gray color is 
dropped or blotted out in the foal of a 
gray horse or gray mare, it does not come 
out in the foal’s descendants unless they 
are bred back to the gray color. This is 
doubtful, as a horse will take its color 
back to some of its ancestors several 
generations, and why will he not inherit 
the gray as well as any other color? One 
writer claims that every gray horse has 
inherited the color certainly from one 
gray cross, and sometimes from more 
than one. 

The English work, “The Stud Farm,” 
by Cecil, page 35, states: ‘The union of a 
black horse with a chestnut mare may 
give birth to a gray foal.” We would 
judge that he meant the union of the 
black with the chestnut made the gray 
color, regardless of the color of their an- 
cestors. 

The great majority of the gray horses 
and gray mares have but one gray cross, 
yet the majority of their foals are gray. 
It can be seen how strong the one gray 
cross is in overcoming the crosses of the 
other colors and what the result would be 
if they had bred for the gray color the 
same as they have the red color in the 
Devon cattle. 

The gray horse Pilot, Jr., shows how 
strong the one gray cross is. His sire 
was the black horse Old Pilot, his dam 
the gray mare Nancy Pope. Five of the 
nine of his 2:30 horses were gray and sey- 
en of his ten daughters that have pro- 
duced 2:30 horses were gray. Five of the 
ten foals of his gray daughter Midnight 
(the dam of Jay Eye See) were gray. Of 
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The gray cross in Draco Prince’s dam 
shows how strong the color is Draco 
Prince’s fifth dam, a bay was bred 
to a large gray horse cal!-d part French, 


nare, 


The product was a gray tilly, which in 
time was bred to a chestnut Morgan 
horse. The product war i gray filly, 
known, when grown, as the Governor 
Converse mare. She was bred to the Rice 


the Babbitt 
The produce 
time was bred 
r’s marks and 
sult Was a gray 


horse, a large bay horse by 
horse, son of Old Woodbur 
was a gray filly, which i: 
to a bay horse with Dex 
by Black Hawk, 5. The r« 
filly, known in time as 
dam; six of her ten foals 
can be seen how strong 
cross from the part Fre: 
been, and it is doubtful it 
dropped or bred out. 

It is understood that { 
horse can be given another 
mares being tried by a bay 
seeing the gray horse whx 
after service tried again by the bay horse, 
In some countries they desire spotted 
horses, and to breed them thehy wave 
leopard skins before the mares when bred. 
Jacob bred special cattle by waving 
peeled rods. It is not told what will make 
the gray mare produce a different color 
from her own; unnatural! qualities 


Draco Prince's 
gray. It 
this gray 
ch horse has 
it will ever be 


were 


one 


mals of a gray 
color by the 
horse and not 


n served, and 


are 


jgiven offspring at times by some influence 


on their mothers before their birth, Fe- 
male dogs have had their puppies marked 
in colors and shaped like a fox from their 
seeing one before the birth of their pup- 
pies. 

The Otter sheep sprang from a ram that 
it is believed was given its characteristics 
by its dam seeing an otter before its 
birth. A colt whose sire and dam were 
red was speckled, and it was believed 
that it was made so by iis dam running 
in a pasture with a speckled ox that she 
was very fond of. Though the color and 
shape of the offspring may be changed 


from parents, it is understood that the 
mental qualities are not. BREEDER. 
ALMONT-PILOT JR. BLOOD DOMI- 


NANT. 


The medium-sized, compactly-made and 
breedy-looking mare, Anzella, 2:07%, who 
so decisively defeated The Monk, 2:056%, 
at Brighton Beach, is not at all bred in 
fashionable lines, so-called. She is neither 
Wilkes, Electioneer, Nutwood nor Direc- 
tor; neither is she a combination of the 





blood lines coming from either of the 
above mentioned families Anzella is 
stoutly bred, however, and is good gait- 
ed. “Veritas,” writing of Anzella, says of 
her gait: ‘She shows in her form and gait 
that she is not a Wilkes or an Election- 
eer. Her gait is a combination of the 


bold-going Dexter, the greatest exponent 
of the Hambletonian-Star cross, and the 
elastic, open hock and knee action of the 
Almonts, a way of going that we have 
always admired. Few Almonts need s'de 
poles. They have so much free stifle-ac- 
tion that they travel clean and clear.” 
Anzella, foaled in 189%, was bred by Thom- 
as Ronan, of Dayton, Washington, and 


was trained and driver in all her races 
prior to 192, by George A. Kelly, at pres 
ent a resident of Pleasanton, Cal. Her 


first start was made at Salem, Oregon, as 
a four-year-old, where she won in 2:17%, 


2:18 and 2:18%, after losing the first heat 
in 2:19%. The last day of the meeting at 
Salem Anzella started in the 2:40 trot, 


winning in straight heats, the time of the 
fastest heat being 2:15! The week fol- 
lowing Anzella started twice at North 
Yakima, Washington, winning both races, 
not having to trot faster than 2:22%. 
five-year-old Mr. Kelly raced the 
mare east of the Missouri river, starting 
her in nine races and winning first money 
in three of them, second in two, third in 
one, divided third and fourth money once, 
was fourth twice and behind the money 
but once. Anzella closed the season of 
1990 with a record of which she 
gained in the fifth heat of winning race 
at Hedrick, Ia. Last season the mare was 
raced over California tracks, starting in 
four races and winning first money in 
each. She closed the season of 1901 with a 
record of 2:10%, gained at Woodland, Cal., 
and lost but two heats during the season. 
This season Anzella is in the racing sta- 
ble of Millard Sanders, who is in the em- 
ploy of Santa Rosa Stock Farm, Santa 
Rosa, Cal., and has proven herself one 
of the most consistent race winners 
brought East from California since Mon- 
roe Salisbury’s retirement. 

Anzella is a daughter of Antrim 5918, 
son of Aberdeen 27; dam Hazel Kirke, by 
Alwood 972, son of Almont 33; granddam 
by Adams’ Bellfounder; third dam Lady 
Comet, dam of the black trotting stallion, 
Wonder, 2:27%. Antrim, sire of Anzella, 
was out of Hyanna, daughter of Hylas, 
2:24%, a hot-headed son of Alcalde 103, by 
Mambrino Chief 11. Hylas had a right to 
be hot-headed, as his dam, Santa Maria, 


As a 


2:13%, 


was a daughter of Pilot, Jr. The Pilot, 
Jr., family were especially noted as being 
hot-headed, and two crosses increased 
the tendency, but the Pilot, Jr., family 
were “‘stayers,”’ and the blood is of espe- 
cial benefit to a race trotter. Lucy Al- 


mont, granddam of Antrim (sire of An- 


zella), was a daughter of Almont 33, 
which gives Anzella two crosses to 
Almont 33, son of Alexander’s Ab- 
dallah 15. These two crosses to 
Almont 33 also give Anzella two 
additional crosses to Pliot, Jr., 12, as 


the granddam of Almont was a daughter 
of Pilot, Jr. Thus it will be seen that An- 
zella traces four times to Pilot, Jr., sire 
of the dams of Maud 
Nutwood, etc. 

Alwood 972, sire of Hazel Kirke (dam of 
Anzella), was out of a daughter of Black- 
wood 74, 


Abdallah 15, which gives Anzella three 
crosses to that prepotent son of Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian. 
a daughter of Mambrino Chief 11; Almont 
83 was also out of a daughter of Mam- 
brino Chief, which gives Anzella four 





his gray a ye Dp l’s (dam of 
Maud 8.) seventeen foals, six were gray. 


crosses to Mambrino Chief, the great rival 
of Hambletonian. No matter which way 


| ens looks at the breeding of Anzella, it is 


impossible to affirm that she is not bred 
in strictly orthodox strains. Aberdeen, 
sire of Antrim, was a very fashionably 
bred son of Hambletonian, his dam being 
a daughter of American Star 14, and that 
was the cross of his “day and genera- 
tion."” Adams’ Bellfounder, sire of An- 
zella’s granddam, was only a Bellfounder 
in name. He was a son of Bellfounder 62 
(Mulliman’s), by American Bellfounder, 
by Morse Horse 6. As Blackwood 74 was 
a grandson of the Morse Horse, Anzella 
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successes achieved 
lions taken 


by trotting-bred stal- 
to the extreme northwest at 


a time when light harness breeding was | 


scarcely dreamed of in that section. 
pecially noticeable have the 


Es- 


been results 


obtained from sons of Almont 33, in Ore- 
gon and Washington, as well as those 
taken to California. A majority of the | 
sons of Almont found in the West (and by 
this term is meant any portion of the | 
country located west of the Mississippi | 


river), a few years ago were taken there 
at times when opportunities of mating 
them with trotting-bred mares were un- 
known, The sons of Almont taken to Ure- 
gon and Washington reached those 
tions to the coming of railroads, 
yet cach of them succeeded in impressing 
himself upon the horse interests of 
Northwest. Many of the greatest race 
horses bred upon the Pacific coast trace 
to some of the sons of Almont 33, who did 
pioneer stud service in that _ section, 
among the many being Anaconda, 2:01%; 
Flying Jib, 2:04; Chehalis 44; Klamath, 
2:07% 2:07%; Del Norte, 2:08, etc. 


sec- 
prior 





6; Anzella 


HOW THEY BREAK HORSES, 

An interesting account was lately giv- 
en of the method of breaking horses from 
the plains. About a dozen miles from 
San Francisco there is a small army of 
broncho-busters and professional horse- 
trainers who are hard at work breaking 
young mustangs for the German army. 
The Emperor ordered 5,000 of these horses 
for use in China, and the entire order is 
being filled there. Strong corrals and 
fearless riders are restraining the un- 
tamed creatures of the plains, and day 


carries two crosses to the grandsire of 
Lulu, 2:15. 

In connection with this subject, it may 
not be amiss to refer to the remarkable | 
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depends upon the Rubber that 


of the other ingredients of which they 
very time the quality of Rubber Boots 
, the durability is reduced 


ubber and put in its place 
uality whatever 
y g0ing on for the past 


BUCKSKIN BRAND 


If your dealer does not keep them write us and we will 
see that you get them either through some dealer in your 
We will also send you 
»rofusely 
describes the making of Rubber 
Boots and Shoes from the gathering of the rub- 
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after day there are as exciting scenes as 
those which form thrilling features of a | 
wild-west show. . 

Into a big field back of the 
race treck the snorting, wild 
run. There they remain 
two or three, before a 
Then the vaqueros ride 


Tanforan 
things are 
a day, 
change 
in and segregate 


| 
perhaps 


comes, 


Golden Anniversary 


THE 


.LLLINOIS STATE FAIR... 


Sept. 29--Oct. 4, 1902. 


“The Greatest Fair on Earth!” 
$50,000 in Cash Premiums. 


MARTIN CONRAD, President, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


For information and premium lists address the Secretary. 








jected—some for inferior size, some for 


|immaturity, others for excess of age and 
}others for blemishes 


and slight defects. 
Horses weighing more than 1,080 pounds 
are kept for light artillery duty, and 


assigned, 





a bunch of twenty or thirty and herd 

them over the mile of road to the cor- SELECT YOUR TRAINER 

rals.. Up to this moment, possibly, no | — 

human being has ever touched one of | Owners of good horses cannot be too 
these wild horses. No rope has ewer been laden as to whose hands they are 
on their necks, yet they hardly look to be |placed in for racing purposes, for a 
the fiendish brutes that within an hour |devil-may-care driver may ruin the 
will be rearing and tearing and kicking lhorse, and a dishonest one may bring 
'o avoid being haltered. Two or three of | suspension or expulsion to him, says the 
them are let out of the inclosure by a |Spirit of the West. For men to train 
gateway that opens into a small triangu- land drive one cannot be too careful in 
lar pen, leading to a narrow chute with {the selection—select men that have a 
two sliding doors, between which the an- | reputation for honor and integrity, and 
imal is instantly penned when he is driv- ithen one at least knows that the horse 
en into the alleyway. will neither be suspended nor expelled. 


Caught in a trap, the wild 
flounders powerfully and makes a fright- 
ful noise as he scrambles to get out of 
the cramped position. Meantime three 
men, working from above, are trying to 


horses 


get a halter about the animal's head. 
Finally they succeed The halter is a 
heavy, leathern affair, with a _ strong 
twelve-foot rope attached to it. The out- 
er door is swung open from above, and 
out the horse shoots as if he had been 
hurled from a catapult But he is not 
free. He is simply in another corral, and 


he is terrified and infuriated at the 
ing rope, which reminds him of the snake 


of the ranch which nature taught him to 
hold in constant dread 

But other horses that have been halt- 
ered in the chute are in this corral, ana 
the captive quiets a bit, only to start 


suddenly and pull back whenever one of 
the others happens to step on the trail- 
ing rope and show him that he is 
tened something. More horses 
forced into and out of this chute, until 
the corral has a dozen animals in it. In 
the middle of the pen is a big solid post, 
and all the uprights of the surrounding 
fences are equally big and strong First 
one of the horses is tied short up to the 
central post, called the “snubbing post,’’ 
and then another takes a turn. Hach 
pulls back, plunges, lunges and throws 
himself violently upon the straw-covered 
ground. After all have had a turn 
these spasms, one after another is tied 
to the fence posts. There they remain for 
a day or for two days, hay and water 
being brought to them. Then comes the 


fas- 


to ire 


supreme trial. The animals are herded 
into the saddling corral, where the 
vaqueros go in among them and begin 


The worst horses have to be 
thrown before the saddle can be put on 
them; the less excitable are saddled sim- 
ply by blindfolding them with a strip of 


operations. 


sacking. 
But at no instant does the ‘‘broncho- 
buster’ know what may be done by the 


quiet-looking horse. When the men slip 
into the saddle the fight begins in earnest. 
The animal becomes crazed, _ terrified, 
devilish, a fiend in its intense desire to 
hurl the burden from his back 

The contract calls for 
between six and ten years of 
teen hands two inches high, weighing 
about 1,050 pounds. It is the buyer's busi- 
ness to see that every one is sound. About 
6 per cent of the horses sent in are re- 


horses or mares 


age four- 








A GREAT SNAP 





S., Jay-Eye-See, | 


son of Alexander’s Norman 26, | 
while his granddam was a daughter of | 


Blackwood 74 was out of | 
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|The horse is not to be blamed for being 
| pulled or jockeyed with, in the interest 
lot the pool box, for it is the driver that 
| does the dirty work in a race, and he is 
| the one to receive severe punishment. If 
|the owner of the horse is in connivance 
with the driver in jobs, give it to him, as 








well as the one who ho'ds the reins, but 
why should punishment be meted out 

the dumb brute. There are many in- | 
stances where owners have been punish- 
Jed for things that they knew nothing 
about, and if it can be shown that such 
is the case they should not be given the 
bounce, along with the driver, who was 
‘in some deal for crooked work. On the 


other hand, should it be shown that they 
| were implicated, why then, give them the 
; limit. Still many will say that the own- 
jer should not have placed his horse in 
such drivers’ hands, and that plenty otf 
jhonest and capable men could have been 
|found to handle the horse. 
doubtedly true, but 
out of ten, if 


This is 
in almost nine 
goes to a man, for 
whom the driver has worked, he will 
|probably be told ‘‘oh, he’s all right,” and 
at the same time he knows that he would 
not put of own that 
man’s hands, In selecting a and 
trainer don't try to get offers 
to work for a much less sum than you 
yourself know other good men are get- 
;ting for the same work, and have proved 
themselves so successful as to be always 
in demand and never out of a situation 


un- 
cases 
one 


one his horses in 
driver 


one that 


when they are willing to accept one. 
| There are plenty of the right kind of 
|men, honorable drivers and trainers, 


hat can be secured, and when they are 
secured they will not only their 
worth but will obviate of 
suspension or expulsion. 


prove 
any danger 


EIGHT CROSSES TO ANDREW JACK- 
SON 4. 








In the beginning of the present century 
it is recorded in the stud books, says Pal- 
mer Clark, that “a stout brown mare that 
both paced and trotted, brought from 
Ohio” in 1827, proauced to the cover of 
Young Bashaw, son of the Arabian Grand 
Bashaw, a black colt that was subse- 
quently named Andrew Jackson, of whom 
it is also recorded “he trotted against the 
best horses of his day,’ and in addition 


genitor of a family of trotters. The pedi- 
gree student will find here food for reflec- 
tion when it is known that Dan Patch, 
king of side-wheelers, traces no less than 
eight times to Andrew Jackson, four 
times through the blood of his sire and 
four times through the sire of his dam. 
It should also add another star to the 
collection of historically chronicled ‘‘ob- 
scure Ohio mares’ that have become fa- 
mous through their pedigree. 

There are a great many points in Dan 
Patch’'s blood lines that will no doubt set 
the pedigree cranks to theorizing now 
that he has attained such an enviable po- 
sition. Those who believe in the trotting, 
or rather pacing, instinct being transmit- 
ted through developed ancestry, will find 
that he is sired by a horse with a record 


of 2:01% (Joe Patchen), he by Patchen 
Wilkes, 2:23%, he by George Wilkes, 2:22, 


while his sire’s dam was by Joe Young, 
2:1%%, he by Star of the West, 2:26%, and 
his own dam is by Wilkesberry, 2:30, all 
trotting records with the single excep- 
tion of his sire. 

Those who are Opposed to the develop- 
ing of breeding stock will find consolation 
in the fact that on his dam's side outside 
of George Wilkes, the only record ances- 
tor that appears is Wilkesberry, who trot- 
ted one solitary heat in 2:30. 

Another and curious coincident will be 
found in that his ancestors on the sire’s 
side are nearly all blacks, while the fe- 
male line consists principally of bays. 
This may be used as a new argument as 
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sired Henry Clay, recognized as the pro- | 


Shoeing Horses 


By R. Boyiston Hall. 
To close out last edition this book 


about a third of the whole number are so | ig offered at $1.00. Send orders to au- 


jhor at No. 8 Exchange Place, Room 
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POLL EVIL, 


viemishes on horses cured with 


Hamer’s Sure Cure. 


Removes Lumps of all kinds or 
hogs or 
Cures Ring Bone, Spay'n, Swee- 
ney, Thoroughpin, Wire Cuts, 
Curb, Warts, Splints, Collar Botls, Saddle 
Sores, Sprains or Swellings, Founder and 
Distemper. Send for pamphlet ccotain- 
ing hundreds of testimonials, similar to the 
following and lowest prices ever made: 

“H. H. Hamer, Dear Sir:—I bought a horse 
with Bone Spavin and Fistula for 610.00; cured 
him with Hamer’s Sure Cure and sold him f 
$85.00. Howard Barlow, Cyprus, Mo.” $1.00 size 
by express, 7ic. A written guarantee sent and 
money returned if not satisfactory. Sold by Druggists. 


H. H. HAMER, VERMONT, ILL. 


Newton's Heave, Cough, Dis- 
temper and Indigestion Cure, 
A veverinary specitic for wind, 
nach troubles, 
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Newton Horse Remedy 
( P) Toledo, Ohie. 


Closing Out Sale. 


Of fine Saddle, Harness and Speed Horses, 
Colts of Brown Hal, Jr., 2:10, Kentueky 
Squirre), Clifford H. and other celebrated 
horses. Also registered Jacks and Jen- 
nets, ranging from 141-2 to 151-2 hands 
high, all blacks. 

Sale at Prairie Stock Farm, 31-2 miles 
west of Fayetteville, Arkansas, on 


SEPTEMBER 26, 1902. 


Parties interested are invited to attend 
colt show the day before sale. 
Catalogues sent on application 


T. C. HUTTON, Proprietor, 
FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 








;manner as the man who discovered six 
“untraced” crosses in his horse's pedigree 
and remarked: “‘Say, that horse Untraced 
must have been a good one. He appears 
six times in my horse's pedigree, and I 
Inotice he appears quite frequently in the 
| pedigrees of all the best ones."”” Dan 
|Patch is no exception to the rule. The 
l\granddam of his sire is of no known line- 
age, while his own granddam is out of a 
mare sired by a horse called Yellow Jack- 
et, and there it ends. 

EVEN 


THE ANTS 


RIDE 
i 

| Not long ago a French explorer, M 
iCharles Meissen, in traveling through 
Siam, observed a species of small gray 
ants which were new to him. To his sur- 
prise he noticed among them from time to 
time an occasional ant which was much 
‘larger than the others and moved at a 
'much swifter pace, and each of these 
larger ants, M. Meissen saw, always car- 
tried one of the gray ants on its baca. This 
| discovery led him to watch their move- 
'ments closely. He soon saw that while 
}the main body of gray ants was always 
‘on foot, they were accempanied by at 
least one of their own sort mounted on 
jone of these iarger He mounted 
jand detached himself now and then from 
}the line, rode rapidly to the head, came 
swiftly back to the rear, and seemed 
|'be in command of the expedition. 





ants. 
to 


The demand for all the better classes of 
horses is far greater than the supply, b+ 
jcause farmers became discouraged six or 
| eight years ago, and quit breeding, when 
| panic prices were below cost of produ 
| tion, and the fear that the bicycle and 
}electricity would soon displace the horse. 
With the revival of commercial 
jity came the increased demand 
jhorses; and with 
}years, the horse 
| the good horses, and we are 
midst of a horse famine. 


prosper- 
for good 
for a 
culled 
now in the 


few 


out 


no breeding 
buyers soon 





Horse Insurance. 


You can insure your horse 
against Curb, Splint, Spav- 
in, Sprained rd and all 
forms of Lameness, by usinz 


Tuttle’s Elixir. 


The safe plan is always & 
have a supply on hand. 
Used and Endorsed Adam 
fr 


ess Company. 


Tuttle’s American Condition Powders 
—a specific for impure blood and all diseases 
arising therefrom. 







S FAMILY ELIXIR $ cures rheumatisn.. 
sprains, bruises, etc. Kills pain instantly. Our 100-page book, 
“Veterinary Experience,” FREE. " 

Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 32 Beverly St., Bestoa, Mass. 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine bat Tuttle's, 
Avoid ail blisters; they offer only temporary relief, if any. 
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Written for the RURAL WORLD 
THE HERMIT 
or d Vv I w wood 
A herm mad his me 
And s] t his days 1iet mood 
W her mort = t roam 
He cor t haunted dells 
Whos ] iis ‘ga full long ago 
ros I ts rocky cells 
And list with plea to the blow 
Of maddened winds f stormy night 
And see the huge trees all around 
Go trembling in the whiriwind’s flight 
An r h upon the mnquering ground, 
He communion with his soul 
He reasoned deep on life and death 
He found a grandeur i the whole 
That conquers utter with the 
breath 
He studied deep the levely scene 
That Nature gave him day by da 
The beauty of the forest green, 
The flower, its flourish and decay 
No outward care possessed his min¢ 
He knew but Naiure—that was all; 
To custom and to art was blind 
The wood he found his dearest thrall 


him many a ke 


food an 


It taught 
It gave 
it illed him 
It charmed him whe 


him 
with its tones 


So many a year ! solitude 

He lived with Nature, no one near; 
And last, when death did there intrude 

He went, and no one shed a teat 

H. L. TERRY 
Southwest Missour 
THE OLD ARM CHAIR 

On assuming the dut’es of sponsor for 
the Home Circle page, 1 was im ressed 
with a very pleasant and interesting 
fact; that is, the live personal interest 
shown by readers in this department. 
Special influences have drawn the mem- 
bers of this circle together weekly, in 
a meeting of a large family group, bound 
by ties of a common interest—in many 
cases by warm, personal friendship. 

The dignity of years which surrounds 


the paper and its patrons with an atmos- 
phere of hailowed associations, the 
personal influence of Mr. and Mrs Chub- 
buck, have contributed to this interest 

I am beginning to realize that the 
Home Circle is something more than a 
printed page. It is the link that binds 
together a large family in congenial 
friendship. It is the meeting place,where 
once each week the members of this fam- 
ily can gather around the fireplace and 
gain, by communion and interchange 0 
ideas, that inspiration which is notonly the 
spark of heavenly fire, lightening our la- 
bors, but is, in truth, the electric current, 
furnishing the motive power for progress, 
culture and enlightenment. 

It is a great privilege to be a member 
of this circle in the true spirit of give 
and take, and having been chosen to pre- 
side at these meetings, I esteem it a 
double privilege. Nor am I ignorant of 
the responsibility I have incurred in as- 
suming—I was going to the tripod. 
but the old arm chair is better. It is not 
meet that 1 should do ali of the talk- 
ing, or, indeed, much of it. I shall rath- 
er take the position of that presiding 
officer whom they call “speaker,’’ whose 
speaking is conspicuous by its absence. 
He should be called the “speakee.” I 


and 


say 


want to urge all who feel the spirit move { 


and opinion on 
The Home Circle 


to give their testimony 
any subject of interest. 

is not a close corporation, nor should any 
capable ones regard it indolently and 
contribute nothing except a listening si- 
lence. Whoever has a message in his 
heart, let him deliver it. He will find that 
teaching is a great benefit—to the teacher. 
The deliverance of a message requires 
that you shall give—give yourself—and 
he who gives most receives most. We 
deepen our impressions by recounting 
them, and he who teaches others teaches 
himself. H. A. B. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
AT HOME AGAIN. 


Only those who have returned to the 
old home, replete with memories that 
stir the heart, can fully appreciate the 
delight of a home-coming. The old home, 
where love's vows were made, and where 
later these vows were chimed in wed- 
ding bells, and where the little son 
brightened the home for a_ few brief 
weeks, and where the little life went out 
and left the arms so empty and the heart 
so sad, is filled with tender associations 
which make it almost hallowed ground. 

Then, too, it is so delightful to receive 
the warm greetings of old-time friends 
and the hearty welcome given on our 
return. Many of the boys and girls we 
left (who were former pupils) have now 
homes of their own. We meet them, ond 
at times have to stand and jostle the 
names and faces in memory’s store-house 
to recognize them, while they enjoy huge- 
ly our puzzled countenance. The “guess 
who” is sometimes another's. When we 
meet the aged ones, whose eyes are dim, 
and we greet them familiarly, they peer 
over glasses and look—who? When they 
are told they scarce believe. These dear 
old people are more candid than are we 
younger ones, at times, and they express 
surprise that we left the city, with its 
advantages, to dwell in a rural town. 
Oh! How variously are the advantages 
of life measured! There are loved faves 
missing, but these are only another link 
in the chain that binds us to the world 
beyond, for they dwell in the “City of 
our God.” 

By this time I feel much at home in the 
Home Circle, and do most heartily thank 
all the members who have so cordially 
extended a _ greeting. Knowing Rosa 
Autumn personally, her welcome was 





HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 


cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. CHENEY & CoO., 
Toledo, O. 
We, the undersigned, have known F., J. 


Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligat‘ons made by their firm. 
West & Truax, Who'esale Druggists, To- 
ledo, O. 
Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, 
Druggists, Toledo, O 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system. Price, 
per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 
Hall's Family 


Wholesale 


Pills are the best. 


Te | 


slly pleasing. I was glad to see the 
face of “Blue Bells us her communica- 
tions were always read with a peculiar 
interest | hope sometime to Know her 
personally I think she admires Mrs. 
Mary Anderson most because she wrote 
of the life nearest her heart. Thank you, 
Dype, for your words of commendation 
The summer has beer an exceedingly 
busy one, as the home could easily have 
lbeen recognized as that of a renter. 
| Many loved plants and shrubs are miss- 
ling and have to be replaced. One of the 
| pleasures of the summer has been to see 
Ithe dear father and mother enjoy the 
plants and out-door life Though mother 
lis in her aera first year, her love for 








flowers is having a chance for expression. 
I'The back por + is fast being filled with 
pots of plants ready for the winter. 
Though the garden wasn't plowed until 
|} the middle of June, it is furnishing beans, 
| beets, squashes ucumbers, sweet corn 
| ind potatoes. The celery is looking fine. 
We really think it velous even for 
lan ex-editors garden father Chub 
buck always was mas and in a gar- 
| den The rains have Ket ill vegetation 
fresh and green, and all! efforts at re- 
planting are being duly rewarded. We 
hope in due season to report our success, 
though perhaps they may be failures. We 
only wonder why small fruits should be 
I ‘ whet a iiitie care will give 
such good returns We plead for more 
f ict rxuries for the farm home. 
MRS. LEVI CHUBBUCK 
Caldwe Mo 
EVENING B ATH FOR FE ARMERS 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The Country 
Doctor ir the Home Circle advises a 
morning bath, which no doubt is the 
|proper thing, but when a fellow has to 
tumble out of bed at the crack of day 
jand rustie around for an hour or more 
| feeding, milking, taking the cows to the 
pasture, ete,, he does not find time nor 
opportunity for a morning bath. But 
each evening just before going to bed 
lis a good time to take a splash in a tub 


of water that has stood on the back porch 
two, or long enough to 

atmosphere. 
night shirt or 
for “nature's 


sleep.” 


for an hour or 
| become tempered to the 
iThen, with a light, clean 
l underwear, one is ready 

| sweet restorer—balmy 
| Vernon Co., Mo. c. A. BIRD. 
Wri itten for the “RURAL WORLD. 

ALL SORTS. 

During the recent electrical 
storms a bolt of lightning struck a tree 
not far from our den and rent it from top 
to bottom. Although at a distance, the 
concussion was sufficient to give us con- 
siderable of a shock. Large splinters 
from the tree were found than a 
hundred feet away. 

Another of our neighbors has sub- 
scribed for the RURAL WORLD and 
|joined its grand army of readers. All the 
lold subscribers are renewing, thus the 
farmers’ favorite agricultural newspaper 
is not only holding its own, but gaining 
jin popularity and preference in this part 


one of 


more 





iy the great prairie state. 

We were glad to note the portrait of 
“Blue Bells of Missouri’ in a recent 
copy of the RURAL WORLD, and were 
very favorably impressed with the intel- 
ligent, cheerful and handsome features 
depicted in its outline, and feel that it 


| would indeed be a pleasant recreation to 


wrg her personal acquaintance in a 
chat on general topics. 

| The RURAL WORLD button seems to 
be taking a Rip Van Winkle sleep. Why 


and, with a little effort, 

thing,’’ that would not 

but an honor to the 
DYPE. 


not wake up, 
obtain the “real 
only be an ornament, 
wearer? 
THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
RURAL WORLD: In looking 
over your columns of the 20th ult I note 
that the wild and irresponsible typeset- 
ter has broken out again and mutilated 
the head of your exciting moose-treed- 
hunter story by setting it up 
‘a Mouse.’ Now it is noticeable that 
'when a typesetter makes a mistake he al- 
ways makes it where it will do the most 
Not by any chance does he 
letter that makes 
‘at all, nor does he “pi’’ the word he 
|has designs upon, but he fiendishly and 
{with malice aforethought makes just 
jenough change to “rile’’ the editor and | 
|drive the helpless author to despair. Once 
I Knew a poet whose woodland stream, 
in verse, went “rippling through the 
ferns’ until a typesetter sent it 
through the fence.’’ Recently I wrote a 
very dignified sketch of “The Towns of 
Arthur's Time,”’ 
the hapless Elaine at Camelot passed 
“far up the dim, rich city to her kin,” 
and I was given a congestive chill of the 
third degree by having the typesetter set 
up the “dim” with an “a.’’ The editor 
of a certain staid book-reviewing mag- 
azine must have writhed and caused his 
typesetter to writhe like the proverbial 
worm on a hot shovel, because, in set- 
ting up a quotation from a new novel, in 
which the lover seizes the lady's rose and 
crushes it against his face and folds it 
against his heart, the typesetter set up 
*“‘nose”’ instead of ‘“rose.’’ 
About once a year some 
writer collects all the new and amusing 
type mistakes and gives them to us in 
an article, and the new crop is about 
due now. ELIZABETH FIELD. 


AN OLD REAL ESTATE TITLE. 


Editor 





good. 
stitute a 





In making the abstract of title to the 
property at the northwest corner of Lef- 
fingwell avenue and Twenty-eighth street, 
St. Louis, the Missouri Trust Company of 
this city found the original grant to have 


Amos Stoddard of the United States 
army in 1805. 

Major Stoddard was killed at Fort | 
Meigs in July, 1818, and, being unmar- 
ried, his six brothers and sisters took 
title to the property and conveyed their 


interests to Henry Stoddard and John J. 
Murdock, who made the sub-division now 
known as the Stoddard addition. 

At the time of the famous New Madrid 
earthquake, several of the sufferers re- 
moved to St. Louis and settled upon this 
land, but the United States Supreme 
Court decided that the Stoddard title was 





men were broken on the w' 
now they buy 
Electric Stee! Wheels, 
and save money. They fit any 
wagon. Made with ahercan. 
gored or, straight spokes. Let us 
at ee SS to Sy ror, down 
width tire. Catalog tells. Its trex 
Electric Wheel Co., Box 74, Quincy, W 


In Olden Days 








“Treed by | 


no meaning | 


“ripping | 


wherein I quoted how | 


observant | 


been made to one Mordecai Bell in the! 
year 1800, by Don Carlos de Hault De- 
lassus, the then Lieutenant-Governor of | 
Upper Louisiana, this transaction ante- 
dating the famous Louisiana Purchase by 
some three years. The original grant 
was known as “Survey No. 3026," and 
comprised a total of 350 arpents. The 
whole tract was finally bought by Major 


| 
supreme 


Durkee bought 
1180 feet front on Locust street, which 
lincluded the property just acquired by 
the Keeley Institute, holding the same 
until his death in 1897. His executor, Mr. 
David G. Evans, recently conveyed this 
fine property the proprietors of the 
above institution. 

Most readers have heard of the Keeley 
Institute, 2808 Locust street, St. Louis, the 
fine, large residence building having been 
occupied by it for several years before 
ithe above-mentioned purchase was effect- 
ed, and many communities can point with 
satisfaction to one or more residents who 
cured of the drink, drug or 
tobacco habits, for which the Keeley 
treatment is a specific However, those 
who desire to investigate ought to write 
(in confidence) to the managing physic'an 
Dr. J. E. Blaine, 2808 Locust 
Louis, and all such corre- 


In 1853 Dwight 


to 


have been 


charge 
street, St 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 





Trouble has a trick of coming 
Butt end first; 
Viewed approaching 
At its wors . 
Once surrounded, :' 
Ever smal! 
And it tapers till 
Left at all! 


then you've seen it 
raight it wanes 


vere’'s nothing 


So, whene'er a diff-ult» 
May impen: 
Just remember yo: are facing 


The butt en! 
And that looking tack upon it, 
Like as not 
You will marvel a 
Just a dot! 
—Edwin L. Sabin. in 
Post. 


beholding 


Saturday Evening 








spondence will receive immediate 


careful atte 


——_— | 


HUMAN STOMACH 


THE 


hours for the 
on an ordinary 
itself, when it falls 
hence if a man 
his stomach must 
twenty-four. 
wake up with a 
vigor which is 
to every musc’e 
set of muscles, 
the stomach 


It requires about five 


stomach to work meal 


and pass it out of 


into a state of repose; 


eats three a day 
work fifteen 
After a night’s sleep we 
certain amount of bodily 
faithfully portioned out 
of the 
each 


times 


hours out of 


system and every 


rightful share, 
others 

When the external 
after a long day's work, the stomach 
bears its share of the fatigue, but If,when 
the is weary with the day's toil, w 
put it to bed, giving the stomach mean- 
while a five hours’ task which must be 
performed, we impose upon the very best 
friend we have—the one that gives us one 
of the largest amounts of earthly enjoy- 
ment—and if this overtaxing is continued 
it must as certainly wear out premature- 
ly as the body itself will if it is over- 
worked every day. 

And if persons eat between meals then 
the stomach has from breakfast 
in the morning until 1, 2, 3 or 4 o'clock 
next day; hence it is that so many per- 
sons have dyspepsia. The stomach is 
worked so much and so constant y that 
it becomes too weak to work at all.—Ex. 


its 
among 


body gets weary 


body 


no rest 


STION OF HEREDITY. 


THE QUES 
Carl H. EBigenmann of Indiana 
University, in a recent issue of the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, states as his opin- 
ion that mental peculiarities are trans- 
missible. Sometimes one mental trait of 
the parents is transmitted to one child, 
while others are transmitted to another. 
However, allowance is made for the effect 
of environment, especially for education, 
overcoming hereditary tendencies. 
Galton has determined just how much, 
on an average, each ancestor contributes 
to the pecu'iarities of an individual. The 


Prof. 


and 


ntion | 


ONE'S SELF. 


EDUCATIN:: 


It is unreasonable to suppose that no 
one but a college graduate can be edu- 
cated, in the broader meaning of that 


says Newell Dwight 
If a young man or 
wholly undecided as 
work, a four years 


much-abused wor 
Hillis in “Success 
a young woman 
to his or her future 


as a profession, he 
in the subjects 


has chosen literature 
can study under tutor 


as he is capable of do- 
ing, with no one to hold him back. It is 
possible to enter almost any profession 
after a course of home study, without a 
co'lege diploma. I have often heard law- 


along as rapidly 


who studied in offices were invariably the 
most successful practice. 
not only have the theory of law, but also 
know it in operat'on 

Some educators once 
a hundred great men 
land during the half-century from 1850 to 
1900. They were principally men of the 
first genius, like Darwin, Huxley, Tyn- 
dall and Ruskin. They were greatly sur- 
prised when it wax discovered that only 
twenty of the hundred had received col- 
lege educations. The others were se'f- 
educated, or had studied under tutors at 
home. This must have been more than a 
coincidence, and to my mind it is a re- 
markable commentary on the success of 
the modern system of education. It 
means that the young man who can only 
study at night is under no handicap in 
the race for success because he is unable 
to spend four years in college. It is 
possible that he stands a better chance 


ones in 


made out a list of 
who lived in 


than the 





parents together contribute one-half of 
lthe total heritage. the four grandparents 
together one-fourth, the eight great- 
grand parents one-eighth, the sixteen 
great-great-grandparents one-sixteenth, 
and all the remainder of the ancestry 


one-sixteenth. 

Referring to this, Dr. Eigenmann says: 
“This law explains another—that the off- 
spring of the exceptional parents are, on 
an average, less exceptional than their 
parents. Supposing that the average 
height of two parents exceeds the aver- 
age height of the race by three inches. 
The average of the grandparents and re- 
moter ancestors will differ from the aver- 
age height of the race by much less than 
this. Since the ancestors beyond the 
parents contribute one-half 
heritage of the individual, they 
as a drag to pull the individual 
j|mediocrity, in the present case by 
jinch. This law acts impartially, so that 
\the offspring of the extremely good and 
|the extremely bad are both saved from 
the fate of their parents. This regres- 
toward mediocrity may readily be 
overcome by selective breeding. In race- 
horse breeding, if the ancestry has been 
good for three or four generations the 
jrest are not considered. 
| Mediocre parentage has little or no in- 
| fluence on the talents of offspring. 
“Among mankind we trust largely for 
jour exceptional men to extreme varia- 
tions occurring among the apa eens gel 
Men of genius are necessarily isolated, i 
|that they possess but few relations ex- 
gifted.—_From the Medical 


will act 
toward 


tsion 


sub- | 


| ceptionally 
| Record. 


AND OTHER SBTS. 





| “SMART SETS” 


There is a growing conviction in the 
minds of some nervous lovers of plain 
living and its intellectual accompaniment 
that America is fast reaching that point 
in luxurious living that must result in 
ultimate downfall, says the “Chicago 
Tribune."" ‘Nobody living outside New 
York,"’ writes the author of an editorial 
jarticle in the Ju'y Century, “knows how 
| difficult it has become here for people of 
moderate means to bring up their chil- 
dren in the love of genuine things. It is 
|still done by many, but with increasing 
| effort, and only by dint of a strong will 
and an inheritance of the truest graces 
|of life, simplicity, the domestic affections 
jand the love of nature and one’s kind. It 
is to the cultivation of these graces that 
we must look for a rescue from the arti- 
|ficiality of the vulgarity of the pitiable 





circle in every American city known as 
the ‘smart set.’’’ And along this line 
Mrs. Henry Wade Rogers, in the July 





jnumber of the House Beautiful, 
ja plea for “the 
| Mrs. Rogers quotes 


makes 
simplification of life.” 
the remark of one of 
Kipling’s characters, who says that “in 
America things own the man,’ and she 
|regrets the fact that such trivial things 
jas “superfluous plated ware, overornate 
table linen, beribboned and _ pink-edged 
food,” should have so firm a hold upon 
| modern life. 
Neither of these 





writers is pessimistic 


concerning American society, but other 
pose as with eyes fixed rigidly upon the 
goings on of the “smart set,” and ears 


| open only to tales of drinking and smok- 
ling women, dec’are that America is go- 
jing to the dogs. But there is another siae 
to the story and another set to society. 
There never was a time when there were 
} many people devoting their energies 
to the establishment of summer schools, 
to providing outings, playgrounds and 
bathing places for the poor, and to a 
hundred other philanthropic and scientific 
enterprises for the betterment of their 
kind. And there never was a time when 
mere riches counted for so little and 
character and mind counted for so much. 
That “pitiable circle known as the smart 
set’ may be increasing, but is more than 
outnumbered by that commendable class 
known as the philanthropic set. The his- 
torian who is to write “The Decline and 
Fall of the American Republic” need not 
yet prepare to take notes. 


so 





the entire | 


one | 


college graduate. 


THE FEMININE MIND. 


A man can very seldom tell what is 
| passing in ~ woman's mind. He talks 
|with another man, and he can follow his 
processes; he gets his point of view; he 
le an read between the lines; he can make 
ja shrewd guess as to how he came to 
| say that or he refrained from saying the 


other, says the “‘Watchman.” 
But a woman's 
jnot those of a man. 


mental processes are 
Her mental machin- 





ery is geared differently. You hear what 
| she tells you. You can make inferences 
|from it. They will be wrong because you 


do not know how she came to say what 
she did; you do not have the clew. Try 
;to guess what she will say next, and you 
; will find that you are all at sea. 

| The man who says that he understands 
|woman is himself a woman. No man can 
| understand a woman. He may love her. 
There may between his soul and 
hers that indefinable and celestial sympa- 
thy which is the sweetest thing on earth, 
but he does not understand her. 

Her mental operation, her ways of 
thought, her point of view, will always 
be as inscrutable to him as the mental 
processes of an angel. Whether women 
understand each other is not quite cer- 
tain. A greater part of the delight that 
men find in the companionship of women 
arises from their inscrutability. 
not measure or exhaust them. 

Their charming inconsequence, as it 
}seems to you, will never cease to puzzle 
you, and every fresh conversation reveals 
a novelty of attitude or opinion. 





exist 


TABLE LINEN. 
to buy household linen of 
The best linen is the most 
for though its first cost is 
extra expense is made up in 
appearance. It should hardly 
be necessary to say table linen should re- 
the best of eare, yet very often 
beautiful damask is spoiled long before it 
has begun to show wear. Carelessness in 
folding is ac 
neglect of 


It is econcmy 
good quality. 
economical, 
greater, the 
wear and 


ceive 


stains accidentally made dur- 
ing a meal and not unfrequently when the 
table 
the laundry. 
should be 


All fruit, coffee or tea stains 
attended to at once. Most fruit 
Stains will yield to a shower of hot water, 
except peach stains, for which clear, cold, 
soft water should be used. Wash out cof- 
fee and tea stains with cold water. Warm 
chlorine water is also remommended. Al- 
most every sort of stain can be removed if 
treated properly at the time it is made. 

When packing has wrink’ed or crushed 
the clothing, a vigorous shaking, after 
which to hang or spread it out in a hot 
room for some hours, will greatly im- 
prove the appearance, 





he desires and progress twice as fast as | 
in college The urses in all our uni- 
versities are calculated for a mediocre 
student. who probably gives more time 
to athletics and outside matters than to 
study. An ambitious young person, who 
is anxious to do something in the world, 
has to drag along with the others, how- 
ever willing he may be to forge ahead. 
With a tutor, or home study, he can push 


yers assert that those members of the bar | 


They | 


Eng- | 


You «an- | 


ountable in part for this. The | 


is cleared is as fatal as the faults of | 


Poultry 


HEWES—RUSSELL. 





!These Two Prominent Judges Will Make 
the Awards at the St. Louis Fair 
October 6th to lith, 1902. 


The twenty-fourth annual 
Louis Fair’ will take place this year 
Oct. 6th to lith, 192 The Poultry De- 
partment, as usual, wil! be one of its 
strongest features. The classification is 
broad and the premiums are liberal as 
jever, and with two such judges as Theo. 
| Hewes and W. 8. Russell, exhibitors can 
|feel perfectly safe in getting a square 
j}deal. Every arrangement is made for a 
large exhibit, and proper and careful at- 
tention to all exhibits, whether owners 
come with their stock or not. Mr. W. J. 
| Pilcher, who gave such good satisfaction 
| last year as assistant superintendent, 
|} will again fill that position. Send along 
lyou birds to Superintendent Poultry De- 
|partment, St. Louis Fair, and we will do 
jthe rest. Premium list and entry blanks 
jnow ready. Address John Hachmeister, 
Secretary, St. Louis Fair, St. Louis, for a 


“Great St. 


college course my help to a decision, copy, which will be mailed free. 

but if one is determined to follow a spe- For further information, etc., address 
cial line of work. he can make more | Henry Steinmesch, Superintendent Poul- 
rapid progress 01 tside a college, some- ltry Department, St. Louis Fair, St. Louis 
times, than in or If. for exampe, he | yy, f 


SPRING CHICKENS 

A letter 

' Producer,” 
| country 


from Danville, Ill., to “Tuck's 
Says that dealers all over the 
are complaining of the scarcity 
jor spring chickens. They say it is sur- 
prising how prices of poultry continue to 
hold, especially on hens. This would indi- 
cate that there is a scarcity of poultry in 
the country; otherwise the high prices 
| would induce shipments heavy enough to 
keep down prices. Springs have been so 
| high ever since the first of July that noth- 
jing has been done in the way of putting 
|away broilers. Those who are in the habit 
}of putting them away hesitate to do so at 
jthese prices, and if they continue, the 
}amount to go into cold storage this sea- 
| son may be light. Even if it should, there 
| will be no dearth of broilers, as three or 
|four thousand boxes, as near as can be 
| learned, are still in coolers carried over 
jfrom last season’s pack. The cocks and 
cleaned up some 
All the broilers put away un- 
;doubtedly could have been sold this sea- 
/son at prices that would yield to the hold- 
ers good profit. They were not satisfied 
to take that, and in holding for more lost 
the chance to clean up this season. While 
}broilers will carry all right for two sea- 
}sons, they are not as desirable as the 
|fresh season's goods, and always have a 
depressing influence on the price of the 
latter. This fact will deter some specu- 
| lators from going into the broiler storage 
; business this year. 


jturkeys were entirely 
{time ago. 








Educational N Notice. 


A subserib>r of ours, a prominent business man 
of Boston, writes that he will be very glad to hear 
from any ambitious reader of CoLMAN’s RURAL 
Wor.tp who desires atechnical education. This 

| gentleman, whose name is withheld at bis request, 

| has at his disposal a few sc ps limited to 

| September 25 entitling the holder to free. taition in 
a well-known correspondence school. Write to T. 
8. B.. Box 3737 Boston, Mass., for particulars. 








EGG TRUST. 


The dispatch sent out from Blooming- 
ton, Ill., about the farmers’ egg trust and 
the efforts to preserve eggs by the Den- 
| mark attracted wide atten- 
j tion, been extensively copied. 
|}Many inquiries are being made concern- 
ing this new process. and the managers 
jare receiving letters from all parts of the 
country asking for a recipe. The com- 
pany at Danvers, which is the first in the 
field, and which is composed of enter- 
| prising farmers of that section, 
ing hard to corner the egg market, 
thousands of the 
purchased and 


process has 


and has 


and 


placed in storage. 
name of the organization is the United 
States Egg Preserving Company, 
is rapidly becoming one of the leading in- 
dustries of that vicinity. The secret of 
the simple solution which keeps the eggs 
fresh for many months lies buried in the 
breast of a single man, and he stoutly re- 
fuses to reveal it. A special trip was 
made by this member of the firm to Den- 
mark for the purpose. What means he 
used to secure the information no one 
| knows. The vats are open for inspection, 
but the visitor goes away 
when he came. 





The thickness of the re- 
ceptacies excites comment. The walls of 
,the vats are over a foot in thickness and 
are composed of concrete. The vats are 
then filled to the top with'’the mysterious 
preserving fluid, the ingredients of which 
jare kept such a profound secret. The 
water, or whatever the fluid is, has a 
Scum on the surface which resembles ice, 
and may be that product. Each vat has 
a capacity of from 8,000 to 10,000 dozen, 
jand up to the present time about 25,000 
| dozen are in storage. 


OSTRICHES FOR FOOD. 





Poultrymen of New York city 
sidering the 


are con- 
introduction of ostriches for 
}food in the local market. Edward Caw- 
ston, proprietor of an ostrich farm at 
Pasadena, Cal., has offered to send on 4 
learload of these little birds, guaranteeing 
| they will be young and tender and weigh 
) only 100 pounds apiece. He has been in- 
| structed to send a sample. A special com- 
| mittee will meet the ostrich and conduct 
poy with care from his private refrigera- 
tor car to a market on the west side, put 
jhim over a fire, and then sit down and 
eat him. These men will be, no doubt, 
|the first persons who ever sat down -to 
jan ostrich dinner in this city. The idea 
jamong poultrymen is to make ostriches 
; take the place of turkeys when the farm- 
‘yard birds are scarce and high in price. 
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Letters Are 

Verna P.O 2 v ene. March 4, 1902. 
ENTLEMEN--The “1900” Washer is the best, 
cleanest and easiest washer that I have ever seen. 
Clothes need no band yebbing fet on yt asthe 
mectine cleans them better than ah. Awe All 
6 necessary isto have the wate ae aad 
the machine, © RS ey used. does the. rest It is 
best ou the 

“GEORGE M. CounciLL, Postmaster. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., May 14, 1902. 
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I washed them last 
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While they are confident they will suc- 
cessfully market these birds, Supt. Smith 
of the Central Park Zoo, who looks after 
the interests of a single ostrich on his 
reservation, never expects to see the 
birds sold for food. ‘There is not a cook 
in New York,” said he, ‘“‘who could handle 
one of these birds. Every kitchen would 
have to be a well-appointed butcher shop 
to prepare an ostrich for the oven. The 
meat of the bird is tough. I never heard 
of anybody eating it." 





A PHEASANT PEST. 





Mr. 8. D. Willard of Geneva informs us 
that the pheasant question is becoming 
a serious problem to many of the farm- 
ers of western Ontario county where. the 
birds have thrived and increased greatly 
in the past few years. They are golden 
pheasants, with which the county was 
stocked some years ago by enthusiastic 
sportsmen. The birds invade grain fields 
in large numbers and do damage. One 
farmer near Canandaigua reports that 
three times this spring he sowed corn, 
and three times it was dug up by the 





is work- | 


hen product are being | 
The | 


and it! 


no wiser than | 


pheasants, who are growing more trou- 
|blesome than crows. Another Canandai- 
gua farmer states that the pheasants 
| created so much havoc among his berry 
bushes that finally, in desperation, he 
| went to a game official, reported his di- 
\lemma and asked for advice. The advice 
was discreetly withheld, and the farmer 
went home and lay for the pheasants 
with his shotgun. His example will 
, doubtless be emulated, at least on the 
quiet, by many another injured farmer 
; who is suffering damages from the rav- 
‘ages of hungry flocks. There is no doubt 
| these large flocks of birds do have their 
troubles in getting enough to eat, and are 
compelled by hunger to search the grain 
and other crops for food. 
sight along country roads to see the birds 








living, while many farmers report that 
| they grow bold enough to mingle tamely 
with the poultry in their search for food 
jin the barn yard. 





ap’’ the best remedy for Children Teething. 





THE RENEWAL A STRAIN. 
Vacation is over. Again the school bell 

rings at morning and at noon, again with 

tens of thousands the hardest kind of 


a mental and physical strain to all except 
the most rugged. The little girl that a 
few days ago had roses in her cheeks, 
and the little boy whose lips were then 
so red you would have insisted that they 
had been “kissed by strawberries,” have 
already lost something of the appearance 
of health. Now is a time when many 
children should be given a tonic, which 
may avert much serious trouble, and we 
know of no other so highiy to be recom- 
mended as Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 
strengthens the nerves, perfects digestion 
and assimilation, and aids mental devel- 
opment by building up the whole system. 





TREATMENT FOR ROUP. 

Cold, catarrh, diphtheria and roup are 
all classed by many peoples as the same, 
but they are not. A cold that comes in 
a day or a night, that is caused by damp- 
ness or a cold draft through the house, 
may be cured by cleansing head, nostrils 
and eyes with warm vinegar and water, 


nent cure can be assured. 

The treatment of real roup is difficult, 
and often quite unsatisfactory. 
made out of borax and water, or carbolic 


cases sulphate of copper is used, in solu- 
tion, to inject into the nostrils and to 
wash out the throat and eyes. This is 
rather severe and painful, and should be | 
used with care. One ounce of the sul- | 
phate of copper to 20 qunces of water is 
strong enough. Peroxide of hydrogen is 
also used. When roup is present, wash 
out head, nostrils, eyes and throat twice a 
day with one of these washes; dry the 
face and eyes, and annoint with vaseline; 
keep the sick fowls in a warm, dry place, 
and feed stimulating food.—Country Gen- 
tleman. 


Filthy drinking water in the summer 
time is a sure disease breeder. Provide 
shallow drinking vessels and fill them 
twice a day; it will require a little extra 
time, but it wi'l pay in the long run. 





It is a common | 


near, or even in highways, picking up a | 


Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr. | 


work has begun, the renewal of which is | 


and removing the cause; but so long as | 
the damp condition remains, no perma- | 


Washes | 


acid and water are used, and in extreme | 
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BEWARE OF HOG CHOLERA. 


Luckey Anticipates an Outbreak Dur- 
ing the Coming Year. 





Farmers’ Institute at Palmyra 
ght out discussions on many impo-:t- 
topics. One of these was hog chol- 
Dr. D. F. Luckey of Columbia, state 
rinarian, read a paper on the subject 
h was full of interest to all those 
nt. It was a detailed and exhaustive 
int of how the disease is contracted, 
best to prevent it and the regula- 
; which should be established by law 
by farmers themselves to co-operate 
amping it out. Among the more im- 
ant things, Dr. Luckey said: 
m glad to be able to say to you te- 
that hog cholera scarcely exists in 
state of Missouri, The disease exists 
. limited extent in this state as well 
adjoining states, and while there is 
much of it, there is enough to 
a it rapidly when the anticipated 
traffic begins. The oldest feeders tell 
hat we always have hog cho-era 
, we have big crops of corn and they 
inclined to jump at the conclus‘on 
the disease is caused by feeding 
corn. It is true that the worst 
tbreaks we have ever had have oc- 
ed during and following good crop 
irs, but the cholera did not stop when 
ereen corn was all gone and the the- 
tical cause of the disease removed. 
he reason that I anticipate an alarm- 
outbreak of hog cholera during the 
ing year is because the abundant 
» of corn and the present good market 
create a demand for feeders, The 
mand will result in the promiscuous 
pping of hogs from one place to an- 
Those who have diseased hogs 
doubtless be most ready to sell, and 
vill sell the cheapest. There will, at 
ist, be diseased hogs for sale and it is 
,ore than likely that some of them wil! 
purchased and distributed over this 
tate. 
The cause 
differs from 
is disease. 


very 


her 


of hog cholera is a germ. It 
the germs of other contag- 
The identical germ of hcg 
holera can be propagated the same as 
ny grain. Whenever it gains access to 
system of the hog it multiplies, and 
the animal is immune, produces 
There are very few hogs 
nder natural conditions that are im- 
nune from cholera, therefore, it is the 
ile that, whenever the germs are con- 
eyed to one or more of the hogs of a 
herd an outbreak of cholera is the result, 
Symptoms.—The United States Depart- 
nent of Agriculture has issued a bulle- 
tin in whieh the first symptoms of this 
iread visitant are described thus: 
The symptoms of serious diseases of 
swine are not as characteristic as with 
larger animals. In the most acute 
most severe cases the animals die 
suddenly, either before sickness has 
observed or after they have been ill 
few hours, Such cases are seen 
frequently when the disease first 
ppears in a herd. In the greater number 
cases the progress of the malady is 
slower, and there is consequently a much 
better opportunity to observe the symp- 
toms. There is first seon the signs of 
fever, shivering, unwillingness to move, 
nore or less loss of appetite, elevation of 
temperature which may reach 106 de- 
xrees to 107 degrees F.; the animals ap- 
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pear stupid and dull, and have a tendency 
to hide in the litter or bedding and re- 
main covered by it. The bowels may be 
norma! or constipated at the beginning of 
the attack, but later there is generally a 
liquid and fetid diarrhoea, abundant, ex- 
hausting and persisting to the end. The 
eyes are at first congested and watery, 
but soon the secretion thickens, becomes 
yellowish, accumulates in the angles and 
gums the lids together. The breathing 
is more rapid tuan usual and may be op- 
pressed and labored in the later stages. | 
There is a cough, which, however, is not 
very frequent, and generally heard when 
the animals are driven from their bed. It 
may be a single dry cough, or it may be 
paroxysmal. The skin is often conge:ted 
and red over the abdomen, inner surface 
of the limbs, under surface of the neck, 
and on the ears. The color varies from a 
pinkish red to dark red or purple. An 
eruption is sometimes seen, which leaves 
crusts or scabs of various sizes over the 
skin. There is rapid loss of flesh, the 
animal grows weak, stands with arched 
back and the abdomen drawn up, and 
welke with a tottering, uncertain gait. 
There is less and less inclination or abil- 
ity to move, and the weakness and ex- 
haustion increase until death results. 





The symptoms of swine plague in many 
cases are not noticeably different. than 
those of hog cholera. Frequently, how- 
ever, the lungs are extensively inflamed 
in swine plague, and in that condition 
the breathing is more oppressed and la- 
bored, and the cough more frequent and 





painful. 


The course of ‘these diseases varies 
from one or two days to two or three 
weeks. 


Appearance of 
tion.—The germs of hog cholera have a 


|this year. 





Post-mortem Examina- 


connective tissue; in the lymphatic | 
glands, and in the various organs of the 
body. 

(2) Ulcerations of the large intestines in 
subacute cases 

(3) Collapse of lung tissue, and, 
frequently, broncho-pneumonia. 

The most characteristic lesions of swine 
plague are: 


less 


(1) Inflammation of lungs; numerous 
small necrotic points in these organs, or 
a few larger cheesy masses. 


(2) Inflammation of serous membranes 
with fibrinous deposit. 

(3) Congestion of mucous membrane of 
intestine, or inflammaiion of the same 
with fibrinous deposit. 

Notwithstanding this clear difference in 
typical cases, there are many outbreaks 
where it is difficult to make a diagnosis 
even after post-mortem examination, be- 
cause both diseases may be affecting the 
same animal at the same time, or tne 
changes may resemble both diseases with- 
out being very characteristic of either. 
In such cases it is only by microscopic 
examination and cultivation of the germs 
that a reliable diagnosis can be made. 

(Concluded Next Week.) 





HOGS AND HOG PRICES 


Little more than a week ago the nine- 
dollar hog prophet was in constant evi- 
dence in the stock yard circles. In fact, 
it is less than a week ago that we heard 
the nine-dollar hog prophesied as a sure 
thing for September. It is not impossible 
that there yet may be a reaction and 
higher prices than have yet been seen 
We are not at all times dis- 
posed to accept the present as a forerun- 
ner of the future. We don't like the 
prophecy business, but several times the 
“Liye Stock World” has ventured to dis- 


the same care, and as Much variation will 
be shown in the groups as if they were 
made up of as many different breeds, ad- 
ditional evidence that feeding to test 
“breeds” is both time and money wasted, 
for it proves nothing, indicates no re- 
search, establishes no principle 

And, as a rule, such alleged tests are 
not honest, for they are often conducted 
by a feeder who is prejudiced in favor of 
some one breed at the start, and that 
breed is quite likely to make the best 


showing in the end; if it does not there is 


| likely to be no report made of the experi- 


ment. There is yet another point. One 
group of hogs, or cattle either, may show 


the largest gain in gross pounds for a 
given cost, but the market it is sold in 
may prove that it is not the largest profit 
maker of all. 

There is no occasion for doing this kind 
of work to kill time, for there is abund- 


dant opportunity to do real research and 
demonstration work in the feeding of live 
stock. There are many Unsolved problems 
regarding the value and importance of 
type of animals for the cheap production 


of meat, and also regarding the kind and 
combination of feeding stuffs that will 
secure the best results in al! respects. The 
solution of one such preblem will do more 
good in the agricultural world than a mil- 
lion tests (?) to determine by feeding a 
small group of individuals of different 
breeds which breed as a whole is the best 
of all, the real scope of too much of the 


alleged experimental feeding of the times, 


|—Farm, Stock and Home 








BEWARE OF THE SOUR SWILL BAR- 


REL. 
If our readers would take a little more 
care to keep their swill barrels clean and 
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Machinery Building, to be erected on the grounds of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, 1%. 








in the blood which leads to @ 
plugging of the smaller vessels, with 7re- 
quent rupture and escape of blood. This 
causes red spots where the blood leaves 
the vessels and collects in the solid tis- 
sues. These spots are variously referred 
to as petechiae, ecchymoses, hemorrhages 
and extravasations of blood. They are 
common in hog cholera for the reason 
given. In swine plague the bacteria are 
evenly diffused through the blood, never 
form plugs, and therefore hemorrhages 
from this cause are not seen. 


vessel, 


In the most acute forms of hog cholera 
the changes seen in the various organs 
consist principally of these red spots 
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caused by hemorrhages of greater or less 
extent. 

The spleen is generally enlarged to from 
tw to four times its normal size, is soft 
and engorged with blood. 

The blood extravasations are frequent 
in the lymphatic glands; beneath the 
serous membranes of the thorax and ab- 
domen, and particularly along the intes- 
tines; on the surface and in the substance 
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Young stock for sale at all 


of the lungs and kidneys; on the mucous 
surface of the stomach and intestines 
and in the connective tissue beneath the 
skin. The contents of the intestines are 
sometimes covered with clotted blood. 
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The diseases of Europe which appear 
very closely related to our swine plague 
(schweineseuche, wildseuche) also have a 
hemorrhagic form, but this has not been 
observed in America, although hemor- 
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BERKSHIRES. 


rhagic inflammation of the stomach and 
intestines has been seen in swine plague. 
Cases of swine plague with external 
swellings caused by an infiltration of yel- 
low lymph in the subcutaneous connec- 
tive tissue, generally of the neck, have 
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ve some choice 
and 


been seen, but are rare in this country. 

The subacute and chronic forms of hog 
cholera and swine plague are more com- 
mon. In this form of’ hog cholera the 
principal changes are found in the large 
intestine and consist of ulcers which ap- 
pear as circular, slightly projecting mass- 
es varying in color from yellowish to 
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ot} e English Beckenite Swine, beat of 
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Diack. Occasionally these ulcers are 
_ | slightly depressed and uneven in outline. 
Wher cut across, they are found to con- 
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sist of a firm, solid growth extending 
nearly through the intestinal wall. They 
are most frequent in the caecum, upper 
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half of the colon, and on the fleo-caecal 
valve. 

In the chronic form of the disease .ve 
spleen is rarely enlarged; the lymphatic 
glands of the affected intestine are en- 





~ yh service for sale. W: a 
BUI Macedoni Phe! Gon Mon 6 
DUROC-JERSEYS. 
D oe ot Pigs; canny ear 


row 
. Writeme. R.M SN 


Lge. Write me. BM SNODDY, Armstrong, Mo. 
Rose Hill Herd 


of Duroc Jerrey Hogs. Sows bred for fall pigs. 
Hoare ready for service and spring pigs now ready 


oebip. All from large sows of prolific families. 
S. Y. THORNTON, 
Blackwater, Mo. 


nm male 
Mo. 


larged and tough. In the more acute 
cases, lung lesions may be found, varying 
fror: collapse and oedema of the lung tis- 
sue to broncho-pneumonia. 

In swine plague the lungs are often 
found inflamed, and to contain large num- 
bers of smal! points, which may be made 
out by loss of color, where the life of the 
tissue has been destroyed (necrotic foci). 
There may be also found in the lungs 
large cheese-like masses from 1% to 2 
inches ir diameter. Inflammation of the 





CHESTER WHITES 


serous membranes is very common in 
swine plague, and this may be found af- 





IMPROVED CHESTER WHITES. | 


Orden now taken for Spring 
ble. Gali on or writtie. 


- MOORES 
HOG — 
REMEDY | 


Used on Outside and Inside of Hogs 
cures ant Suepe nears, senastas waseie, 
tion, promotes healthy growth, and 
Prevents Disease, at Small Cost. 
Sealed Cans Useful book 
Dip paony er Address 











fectiag the pleura, pericardium, and peri- 
toneum. accompanied with fibrinous, in- 
large, |flammatory deposits on the surface of 
these membranes. There may be conges- 
tion of the mucous membrane of the in- 
testines, particularly of the large intes- 
tine; or the disease in this region may be 
more intense and lead to a croupous in- 
flammation with the formation 


face. 


tines, 
lungs. 


cess. 


hog cholera consist of: 








subcutaneous, 








habit of collecting or growing in clumps |cuss prevailing prices of hogs together 


of a 
fibrinous exudative deposit on the sur- 


In hog chojera the first effect of the 
disease is believed to be upon the intes- 
with secondary invasion of the 
In swine plague the first effect is 
believed to be upon the lungs, and the in- 
vasion of the intestines a subsequent pro- 


Briefly reviewing these changes, we find | would be shown in them as in the groups. 
that the most characteristic lesions of | This alone shows the folly of the whole 


(1) Hemorrhages, particularly in the |of Poland-Chinas, for instance, exactly 
submucous and subserous |the same ration, and give them exactly 


with the prospect for their remaining at 
the abnormal level that has prevailed this 
summer, We have taken the position that 


the packers would surely make an at- 
termpt to force prices down before the 
orening of the regular packing season, 


but are free to admit that the slump of 
last week came sooner than expected. It 
is charged in some circles that the slump 
was a direct result of the combination of 
packing interests. In this we do not take 
any stock at this time. If this were true 
of the hog market you would see a ten- 
dency in the same line in the cattle mar- 
ket, as prices in the latter are as abnor- 
mally high as they have been for hogs. 
We are now in a season of year when 
the fresh meat demand is lighter than at 
any other time of the year, and there is 
no questioning that high prices have 
added influence to the natural curtail- 
ment of meat consumption during the 
hot months. Furthermore than this, the 
supplies of hogs are not running to the 
weights and qualities desired for the fresh 
meat trade; they must go into the cured 
hog products and these the packers are 
not caring to make at prices for live hogs 
that mean certain 
to market the product. A grade of hogs 
is coming that is not popular at any sea- 
son, and they are especially unpopular at 
this particular season; these are the half- 
fat, heavy old brood sows that are more 
numerous right now than they have been 
for years at this season. Usually they do 
not begin to come until later in the fall 
or along toward the beginning of the reg- 
ular packing season. There has been a 
big slump in the prices for products, Jan- 
uary pork is off $1.50 per barrel in. the 
last two weeks, there is an enormous 
crop of corn now ripening over the en- 
tire corn belt, hogs are healthy, and 
while there may be something to the re- 
ported shortage of young pigs it does not 
require more than six to nine months to 
produce a crop of hogs. The latter part 
of August and September may bring us 
light supplies, but in this great, big, pro- 
lific country there is no reason to antici- 
pate continued scarcity of hogs and prices 
way above normal.—Live Stock World. 





DEMONSTRATIONS THAT DON'T 
| DEMONSTRATE. 





It is sometimes wondered if alleged sci- 
entific feeders can really think that they 
cover themselves with-glory or add to 
their reputation by getting together 
groups of animals of different “breeds,” 
proceed to carefully feed them all the 
same ration, and finally solemnly report 
the whole affair in an “official” docu- 
ment, published at public expense, just as 
if something of great importance had been 
discovered or accomplished, and the world 
{must be made aware of it at once. It 
| must be that they do think such work is 
|important, commendable and creditable 
to the scientists in whose name it is done 
or there would be less of it. 
| Half a dozen groups of hogs, for in- 
stance, of different breeds or crosses are 
fed the same rations for a given time to 
determine which breed or cross is the 
best, which makes the greatest gain at a 
|given cost, and the individuals in the 
|group-that makes the best showing, even 
though the difference is smal), stand for 
the whole breed or cross which they rep- 
‘resent, and the verdict of the scientist is 
that the breed or cross, as a whole, is the 
best of the whole outfit. And thus a great 
controversy is settled by “actual demon- 
stration.” It is strange that such work 
can be regarded by anybody—scientist or 
plug—as experimentation, demonstration 
lor research, for as a matter of fact there 
is nothing of either in it. 

It is quite certain that if the record of 
the individuals of each group were care- 
| fully kept as much or more variation 











scheme. Again, feed half a dozen groups 


loss when they come | 


sweet we would have fewer complaints of 
the loss of pigs by scours. We are al- 
most daily in receipt of letters asking 
hew to prevent and how to cure scours in 
pigs and our observation is that the swill 
barrel is responsible for a large percent- 
age of these. The comparative feeding 
value of sweet and sour feed has always 
provoked animated discussion. While we 
always hold to sweet feed for pigs many 
most successful hog raisers prefer it 
siightly soured. 

We see no particular objection to feed- 
ing slighthly soured corn. In the summer 
season, the system, whether of man or 
hoy, takes kindly to acid such as the sea- 
sur provides in its fruits. The trouble is 
that in order to get a little acfity, farm- 
ers allow their swill barrels to become not 
merely acid but foul smelling—rotten. 
Cvusts from the ‘“‘Bad Lands’ even sweep 
throvgh the parlor every time the wind 
comes from the direction of the swill bar- 
rels. All this can be avoided, where the 
farmer must have corn slightly soured, 


by keeping two, three, or half a dozen 
swill barrels. Barrels are cheap, and 
when one becomes too rank set it aside, 


disinfect it with lime or carbolic acid, or 
any other disinfectant. Let the blessed 


sunshine get right into the mouth of that 
barrel and destroy the myriads of mi- 
crobes that cause souring and putrefac- 
tion. You will have enough of them in 
any barrel, no matter how sweet to start 
with. 


If you must have sour feed, have it, but 
do not let souring pass on to putrefac- 
tion to the disgust of your wife, your 
family. and your neighbors to the lee- 
ward side of you.—Wallace’s Farmer. 





SALE OF HOGS AND CATTLE. 


At Ferndale Farm, m, Cole Junction, Mo., 
four miles west of Jefferson City, Satur- 
day, Sept. 20, 1902, # high-grade Jerseys, 
all ages, and 30 Poland-China hogs and 
pigs. Terms made known on day of sale. 
DR. C. A. DAVISSON, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


FEEDING HOGS ALFALFA HAY. 








Mr. M. J. Mills, Corsicana, Tex., sub- 
mits the following queries: 

1. Should alfalfa be cut several times 
in order to keep it in good, healthy condi- 
tion for hog pasture? 

2. How many pounds of pork will a 
ton of alfalfa hay 
heaithy, thrifty hogs? 


Whenever alfalfa is used for 


the blooming stage. 


relished by the hogs. 


the quality of hay. 
carried out by the 
Station it was found 


Prairie Farmer. 





not be real fat. 








cool in the water, then slice to broil. 


make when fed to 


pasture 
and there are not hogs enough to use it 
up, it should be cut whenever it reaches 
If it is not cut the 
alfalfa becomes woody and its growth is 
also checked. Cutting of alfalfa causes it 
to send out new sprovts that are greatly 


The pounds of pork produced by a ton 
of alfalfa hay will vary with the indi- 
viduality of the hogs and especially with 

In an experiment 
Kansas Experiment 
that alfalfa hay 
that was cut late and had many of the 
leaves shattered, showed a gain of only 
338 pounds of pork per ton of alfalfa 
hay. Another experiment where the hay 
was cut and cured earlier and the leaves 
remained on the stem the hogs made 868 
pounds of pork per ton of alfalfa hay. 
We do not consider the results as being 
due entirely to the nutrients contained in 
the alfalfa. The alfalfa hay gives variety 
to the ration, makes it more appetizing 
and the hogs eat more grain. Best results 
in feeding alfalfa hay to hogs usually 
occur when the alfalfa is cut by the time 
that one-tenth of the blossoms are out.— 


The most marketable hogs are those 
that weigh 175 to 20 pounds and should 


To have broiled ham at its best boil 
the ham so that it is nearly cooked, let 


Sample gallon $1.50, express pre 
epeatitics at reduced prices. Send for copies 

booklets, “Piggie's Troubles,” aud ‘*Veterin- 
ary Advisor." ey are free. 


They Don’t Get 


By using our 
disease germs a 
escape contagion. 

If you have not read this in time and si 
arrest its Progress. You can do it. 


powerful disinfectant to kill lice 


ens of 
> need to fai 


ment Experiment Stations use 


nd make the pens and yards sanitary, the chances are ten to one 
Use the ounce of prevention, save the pound of cure. 


the youre 


and keep the skin clean and he 


althy, destroy 
your hogs will 


cholera have appeared, divide the herd and 
1. What shall you use? - S. Govern- 


ZENOLEUM 


_ Great live stox 
it does the work 
guided by it? 


k expositions use in 
Their experience ought to « 
It may mean nothing less than savi 


- €xperienced hog raisers everywhere 


use it. They all say 
Hadn't you better be 
ng your entire herd of hogs 


yunt for something. 


ZENNER DISINFECTANT CO., 


35 Bates Street, Detroit, Mich. 





35 Exchange Ave., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, ills, 








The Shepherd 


“WANT MUTTON SHEEP.” 





The editor of the “ “Michigan Farmer” 
writes us that the article under the above | 


caption, in our issue of the Wth ult., ap- | 
peared in that paper in reply to an in- | 
quiry in the “Live Stock World” (to | 
which paper the article was credited) | 


asking if it would be profitable to handle 
mutton sheep on the range, as wool prices 
at present and in prospective do not 
promise adequate returns. As the article 
has been copied from our columns by 
several other papers, we are glad to make 
jthis correction and give credit to the 
|**Michigan Farmer’ for a very useful 
land timely piece of information whith 
{sheepmen should take to heart. 











CASTRATING AND DOCKING LAMBS. 


There is not much risk of losing lambs 
through castration and docking if they 
are done before they get too big, and if 
care is taken to avoid performing the 
operation in foul premises, 

Blood poisoning is terribly fatal and 


far-reaching, and may arise from a trivial 
cause, such as using a dirty knife or ear- 
punch, and too much attention cannot be 
paid to perfect cleanliness in everytning 
that comes into contact with wounds 
made in operating. 

Lambs are often lost at tailing time by 
not being mothered at once, especially 
when done in large lots, and turned out 
of the yards late in the day. The lambs 
being stiff and sore are unable to make 
any effort to find their mothers, and 
these being hungry rush away to graze 
until it is too dark for them to find their 
lambs. It is a great advantage in every 
way to do this work in temporary pens 
put up on or near where the sheep are 
grazing, and this practice is now follow- 
ed by all who possess any knowledge of 
sheep management. 

It is not wise to operate in the heat of 
a very hot day, but when there are a 
|large number to do it is not convenient 
to avoid unsuitable weather on all occa- 
sions. The more quietly the flock is yard- 
ed the better, and much dogging and har- 
rying of the sheep is to be avoided. We 
frequently hear of some very big percent- 
ages, and if all reports could be relied on 
it would appear as if there will probably 
be enough lambs to fill the market this 
season. I find that many yarns about ex- 
traordinary high percentages must be 
taken with a pinch of salt, there being 
a tendency to romance about this matter 
much in the same way that fishermen do 
about their baskets of fish after a day 
with the rod. 

Some sheep farmers make a practice of 
drafting off all the dry and barren ewes 
before collecting their percentage of 
lambs, and that, of course, makes a vast 
difference in the resu't. On the whole, I 
believe there has been a good yield of 
lambs in the majority of districts, and if 
the season is favorable for the growth of 
plenty of feed there will be a good return 
from our fat lambs a few months hence, 
besides enough being kept on hand to re- 
place the old ewes. 








FARMERS AND BREEDS. 


The breeds of sheep are being improved 
every year, and farmers who have not 
familiarized themselves with the charac- 
teristics of sheep should bear in mind 
that they are behind the buyers, who can 
distinguish at a few moments’ examina- 
tion, exactly what kind of a sheep it was 
from which the wool was sheared, and its 
fitness for the purposes for which it is 
desired. The buyers know the breeds, the 
kind of wool peculiar to each breed and 
all about them, for it is “business.” A 
farmer would sneer at a carpenter who 
professed to be a carpenter and yet could 
not do a piece of work in that line; and 
yet, it may be claimed, there are hun- 
| dreds of farmers who profess to be farm- 
ers and who would rebel if their know!- 
edge of their business should be ques- 
tioned, but who, at the same time, cannot 
tell as much about the products of the 
farm as many of those who know noth- 
ing about farm life. There are hundreds 
of farmers who are not able to distin- 
guish breeds of sheep, and who do not 
know the particular purposes for which a 
breed is most suitable, and still they 
pride themselves on their calling as a 
business which they intend to make prof- 
itable. If such farmers could be brought 
to a realization of the fact that they are 
really deficient in knowledge it would be 
to their interests. Every year we witness 
the shipment of the products of the farm 
to market, where the buyer fixes the 


ANCORA COATS FOR 


{ have on hand one thousand head of recorded and high-: 
five hundred wethers at Morris, Kansas, 
you are in need of any kind, sort or size of Angora Goats, you would do well 
to correspond with me before purchasing elsewhere. 


SALE. 


“lass does and 
ten miles west of Kansas City. If 


Address: W. T. McIN TIRE, 


221 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE - 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 














POLAND 


ing and individuality. Eariy sp 
30 mi. E. KE. C. 


Best breeding rin 
rected 27166 and Sunshine Chief 27156 for sale at reasonable prices. Addre 
E. BE. AXLINE, Oak Grove, Mo. 


CHINAS 


Pigs, both ped by Chief Eclipse 22499, cor- 








times. Address HARR 


SUNNYSIDE HERD. 


Prize winning Berkshires and Shorthorn Cattle—young stock—for sale at al) 
iS & McMAHAN, Lamine, 


Mo. 








Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Write for what you 


want, or, what is better, come and inapect the stock 
Ww. H. KER, Prairie du @eaher. iis. 








oFibe' pigs of either sex; 
pe breed. 


Satisfaction ‘tuarantecd 


PLYMOUTH FARM CEESTEE WHITES FOR SALE.— Pedigree 


and trios not akin, 7.40 best blood lines 





Ry. r 
bf vt. ‘anted. aa losate 
Missouri line.) 


ship over O. B. & K. O. or O. B. I. 
invited. When writing describe build 
4 one mile from Farmington and two miles from 


Farmington, Van Buren Co., Iowa. 








KA 


Burlington’s 


GREAT * 
TRAINS s: 


NSAS CITY, 


|ST. JOSEPH, OMAHA, 


DENVER, 


An excellent evening train for the West is the 
No. 15 from St. Louis at the desirable 
leaving hour of 9:00 P. M., for Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
Omaha, Denver, Nebraska, and the Coast. 


0 a.m. 
2:15 p.m. 
00 p.m. 


‘tickets and iniormation at City Ticket O-lice, S. W. Corner Broadway aad 
Olive Street, St. Louis, 


For Kansas City, St. Joseph, Ne- 
braska, Far Northwest, Port- 
land, Washington. 

For Denver, Colorado, Califor- 
nia, St. Joseph, * ame St. 
Paul, Minneapo 

For Kansas Go. a St. 
a Omaha, Council Bluffs, 

ebraska, Pacific Coast. 


Mo. 














A Good Route 
to Try 


—— eee 


FRISCO 










It traverses a territory rich in 
undeveloped resources; a territory 
containing unlimited possibilities for 
agriculture, horticulture, stock rais- 
ing, mining and manufacturing. And 
last, but not least it is 


The Scenic Route 
for Tourists. 


The Frisco System now offers the 
traveling public excellent service and 
fast time— 


Between St. Louis and Kansas 
City and points in Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Indian Terri- 
tory, Texas and the Southwest. 

Be.ween Kansas City and points 
in Tenressee, Alabama, Mississipni, 
Georgia, Floiida and the Southeest. 

Between: Birmingham and Mem- 
phis and points in Kansas, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Indian Territory, Texas 
and the West and Southwest. 





| 
| 


\ 
{ 


Full information as to route and 
rates cheerfully furnished upon appli- 
cation to any representative of the 
Company, or to 
Passenger Traffic Department, 


Commorcial Building. 
Saint Louis. 














picket fence, through which the sheep 


feed. The only labor in handling the hay 





grade, although he has no experience on 
the farm. Farmers as a class are not 
business-like, for they rely too much on 
the judgment of others. It is not intend- 
ed to imply that they should not seek the 
advice of others, but when the farmeft 
surrenders everything to hard work he 
should begin to educate himself in every 
possible way in order to improve his 
chances.—Indiana Sentinel. 
FATTENING SHEEP IN THE 
BELT. 


CORN 





A new industry has sprung up within 
the corn belt in the last decade—that of 
fattening ‘‘plains’’ sheep in the corn grow- 
ing centers. In the winter of 1889 and 18% 
there were fattened in the state of Ne- 
braska 625,000 head of plains sheep, the 
great corn crop of that year forming the 
basis of operations. Briefly, the system is 
as follows: During the summer, plains 
sheep are purchased in New Mexico, Col- 
orado, or other western ranges. These 
sheep are gradually moved eastward, 
grazing as they go. Often they are dip- 
ped en route to destroy scab or make sure 
there is no scab, the bane of the feeder 
under this system. By the time corn is 
ripe the sheep have reached some place 
where it is on sale in vast quantities and 
at a low price. A corral or enclosure is 
made of pickets, and into this the sheep 
are driven, to remain until fattened. 
Sometimes there are sheds for shelter, 
usually not. Often 20,000 to 30,000 are di- 
vided into bunches and fed at a single 
point. Wild hay is unloaded against the 





after unloading is for an attendant to 
keep it moved up close to the fence, From 
one and a half to two bushels of corn fed 
in troughs are required per day for 100 
head of sheep. To this is usually added a 
few pounds of oil meal. The feeding con- 
tinues about 100 days, the sheep gaining 
on an average about 15 pounds per head 
during that time. The profit comes main- 
ly from increasing the original value of 


the sheep. The industry is an irregular 
and uncertain one. If scab breaks out, as 
it is liable to do, there is often a heavy 


loss to the feeder. Again, the profit de- 
pends upon the price of corn, which va- 
ries greatly from year to year and cannot 
be foretold much Le advance of the time 
of feeding. 

Large numbers of Montana sheep are 
fed in much the same manner in Minne- 
sota on the screenings from mills and ele- 


vators. This feed is proving excellent for 
the purpose. Because of bits of straw 
and chaff in the screenings, fattening 


sheep do not surfeit so easily on screen- 
ings as on corn, and they may even be 
fed without giving any hay in addition.— 
Prof. W. A. Henry. 

In 1901 2,235,142 sheep passed through the 
Homebush (Sydney) yards, against 2,094,- 
110 in 1900. 














| An English agricultural journal warns 
,British breeders of the competition of 
| Australia in opening markets for pure 
|bred stock in South Africa. It is thought 
| that this outlet for stud stock will be a 
big thing. 


G. H. MILLER, 
Breeder ot Registered Angora Goats, 
BLUPPTON, MO. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS! 3 16 Bo and year 


Ram Lambs 
ata Sarge if bg vx soon. 
ALEXANDER & Husronra, Mo. 


Shorthorn Bulls, English Berkshire 
Hogs and Southdown Sheep 


For sale at all times. Prices right, Call on or 
ress 








C. A. McOUB, Auxvasse, Mo 





FOR SALE Bucks, marked right 


registered, at $10 00 
3.1 Me ILROY, 
STARK, MISSOURI, PIKE COUNTY. 


HAMPSHIRE DOWN SHEEP. 


Best sheep on earth to cross on other breeds. 
Sheep of all ages for sale at a bargain. Oldest 
flock in the state. Write for _: JAMES W. 
TURNER, Sheibyville, Mo., Box 1 


Cotswold and Rambouillet. 


Champion Fliocks 
of America.... 


GEO. HARDING & SON, 
Waukesha, Wis. 


Rams and ewes of choicest breeding and merit 
for sale at most reasonable prices. 


Cotswold and Shropshire Sheep. 


Bucks and ewes, home and Canada bred; all reg- 
istered and for sale at reasonable prices. Write, 
Bo trouble to answer. 

H. D. Burruss, R. F. D., 2, Carrollton, Il. 


FOR SALE 


SHROPSHIRE BUCKS and 
70 EWES; well marked low 70 
down blocky sort, for sate right. Ad- 
dress, ROBT. BAGNELL, 
Koping, Saline Co., Mo. 


SHROPSHIRES. 


One of lowa’s leading flocks. Ohoice Canadian 
home- bred stock at moderate prices 


McFADDEN BROS., West Liberty, la. 


CHAMPION FLOCK 
Oxford-Downs. seethe Downs. 
——Owned by— 


GKO. McKERROW & SONS, 
Sussex, Wis. 


The best of both breeds always on hand. 


TOXALINE “Uitte 


Succeeds Where oe Fail. 
Quart Can $1.50 for 26 to 30 Animais. 
P.S. BURCH & CO., 178 Michigan St., Chicago 


hire Yearling 
t, and 20 ewes 


























A HOGwith 
aHISTORY 


The history of the famous Oo. I. Cc. 


in the word success. 


rfestion nolt Lie breed breed 
oss 


née 
ase. We will f.- a sample 
on time, giving their full peal 
and allow you agency for your commu- 
ales Two 0. IL. C.’s weighed 2,806 
Ibs. Write for particulars. 
L. B. SILYBR €8., 17? Hog Building, Cleveland, 0, 
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Wi \T—No. 2 red 664%@6ic; No. 3 red 
644765 N $ Gle to 68e; rejected at 56c to 
60e at vrade at 55c to é2c. In elevator 
—Nuv. 2 red at 64%c; No. 3 red 61%c; No 4 
BSlge H winter firm and demand bet- 
ter; N« hard 65@66c; Turkey 67; No. 4 
hard 62t2c to (ec; No. 2 hard 67c to 69ec. 

CORN—By sample, del.—No. 2 57c and 
No. 3 @5vc E. side; No. 2 yellow 58c; No. 
2 wuite Gle for new and 6c for old, and 
No Ww 61% 

MATS—LDy sumple, d No. 2 29¢ to 30c; 
No. 3 2c to 28%e; No. 4 26e to 27%, and 
running to white at 28¢ to 30c; no-grade at 
24c to Bee: No. 4 white 30c to 33c; No. 2 
° white 36c and No. 3 white 34@85c. 

RYE—No. 2 50%e, No. 8 48%e. 

BARL At 6c. 

FLAXSEED—At $1.33 per bu. 


BRAN—Soft winter bran salable E. trk. | 


bulk and 68c in large and 65c in 
mall sks., and mixed feed in 100s at 70c. 
At mill bran sells at 67c and ships at 9c. 
CORNMEAL—City meal f. o. b. $2.90 
pearl, grits and hominy, $3.20. 
HAY—Timothy—New $11@11.0; No. 1 $10 
@i1; No. 2 $8@9.50; low grades at $6@8 
Clover—No. 1 at $12. Prairie on W. side— 
Choice $9; No. 1 $8@8.0; No. 2 $6.50@7.50. 
BUTTER—Dull Extra, 20c; 


62c it 


Creamery 


firsts, 17@18c; seconds, 15@16c. Dairy—Ex- 
tra, 16@l7c; firsts, 14@l5e; grease, 4c. 
Ladle-packed—Extra, l6c; firsts, 14@l5c. 
Countr Choice, 12c; poor to fair, 9@lic. 

EGGS—Current receipts 154%@174c. Re- 

eipts 1,992 local and 1,201 through; 
shipped 520. 

CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins, lic; singles, 
1i\%e; daisies 11%c; Y. A., 11%ec; long horn, 
1l%c; Limburger, 11@11'¢c. Swiss—Choice, | 
16@17¢e; No. 2, 12%@13c; brick, 11%@i2c. 

LIVE POULTRY—Hens at 1l0c, roosters 
5c; spring chickens, per Ib., 11%c. Spring 
ducks 10@11%c. Spring geese 9¢. Turkeys 
—12'4c old; spring 12%c. Ducks 7c. Live 
pigeons and squabs $1 per doz. Geese 
Mx 

COTTON—Ordinary, 7 3-l6ce; good ordi- 
nary 13-16c; low middling, 8%c; mid- 
dlings, 814c; good middling, 84c; middling 
fair, 94c 

WOOL—Missouri and _ Illinois—Choice 
combing and cloth, medium, 18@18\4c; 
braid, 1s42@17c; burry and clear, mixed, 15 
@iic; hard burry, 10@lic; burry, 14@14%c; 
light fine, 16@17c; heavy fine, 12@13c. 

HONEY—Comb: Dark, 6@8c; bright 
amber, 10@llc; faney white clover, 13c; 
Southern in bbls. at 44%@4%c; in cans, 5@ 
§\%4c; California cans, 6@6%c. 


BEESWAX—Quiet at 26c per Ib 

BROOM CORN—Nominally firm. Per 
ton: Fair $55@60; common $40@50; choice 
$65@75, 

POP CORN (On Cob)—Choice white $2 
per 100 Ibs., rice worth $2.50, mxd. $1.50, 
new $1.50@2. 

GRAPES 
Concords 

WATERMELONS—$60@100 car and $9@12 
per 10) in a jobbing way. 

CANTALOUPES—Rocky Ford refriger- 
ator $1 a pony crate and $1.50 per stand- 
ard crate. 

PEACHES—Michigan bu. baskets, 75c@ 
$1.25 for choice and 25@5%c for poor, and 
%-bu. baskets at 60@5c; Missouri 6s at 
$1.25@1.75 and 4s at 40@50c; Arkansas 4s at 
75c@$1. 

APPLES—$2@2.25 and fancy up to $2.50 a 
bbl. to $2.75@3 for extra fancy high-colored | 
stock; poor to fair, $1@1.50. 

PLUMS—Home-grown and near-by 
Newman at 65c per %-bu. basket; Dam- 
sons at "@%c per %-bu.; Michigan Lom- 
bard at 75c@$1 per bu. basket. 

PEARS—%-bu. basket common, 25c; 
Duchess, Howell and russett, 25@30c; 
Seckel, 30@35c, and Bartlett, 40@650c. Bbls.: 
Duchess, $1.75@2.25; Seckel,  $2.25@2.50; 
Michigan Bartletts,$1.25 per bu. and East- 
ern at $3.50 per bbl.; Keifer at $1.75@2 per 
bbl. 

CRAB APPLES—Michigan Hyslops at 
$2.75 per bbl. 

POTATOES—Near-by Ohio from farm- 
ers’ wagons 35@40c for bottom stock to 42 
@45c for bluff stock. 

ONIONS—Weathersfield 
and 38@40c for yellow; 
for choice; white 75@85c; pickling onions | 
$1.25@1.50 per bu. loose. 

SWEET POTATOES—Yellow and Queen 
at 40@60c; Bermuda at Sc and Nanse- 
mond at 60@65c per bu. box. 

SORG. CANE SEED—Best $1.25 per 100 
Ibs. 

SORGHUM—Prime new 4%@2%c per gal. 
MAPLE SUGAR AND SIRUP—New su- 
gar, 8c per lb.; Canadian at 13c; maple 
sirup at #@90c per gallon. 
GRASS SEEDS—Millet, 
thy $3.20@3.70; 

$3@7.50. 

HORSES—The beginning of the second 
week of September witnessed a very good 
general movement in the market, the only 
restricting element in the market perhaps 
being the insufficiency of horses of the 
good and proper classes. A good line of 
buyers were congregated in the auction 
ring this morning, and with a run of 
about 125 head, some of very good class, 
the action was pretty lively. Drivers of 
class particularly sold strong and satis- 
facorily, and there was a consistently 
good market on the chunks and workers 
that suited the Eastern demand. Values 
not quotably any higher than last week, 
but it was a uniformly favorable market 
to the selling side. One of the most en- 
couraging features of the market is the 
continued strength and activity which the 
Southern demand is displaying. Auction 
sales included drivers at $125@235 and good 
chunks at $120@190. 

MULES—There was just a fair supply 
to mark the beginning of the new week. 
The less favorable market of last week 
no doubt deferred many additional ship- 
ments, otherwise it seemed apparent that 
receipts would have been larger in com- 
mission hands. Dealers received quite a 
fair proportion as it was. The market 
started out with a few sales, which were 
made readily on the basis of last week. 
Sellers said that the tone on the good 
kinds was not changed and that the dis- 
position of the local men was to buy, but 
on the inferior grades there was no readi- 
ness of movement whatever, and these 
latter comprised quite a goodly percent- 
age of the run. As to the matter of out- 
side demand, it was difficult to form an 
idea. There were a number of buyers 
about who should buy before the week is 
out, but their initial operations were 
light. 


40@60c per %-bu. 


@42c for red 


red globe 45@50c 


75@9Nc; timo- 
clover $8@8.75; new redtop 
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MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 





United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Climate and Crop Bulletin of the 
Weather Bureau, Missouri section, for 
the week ending Sept. 8, 1902.: 

Abnormally cool weather has continued 
throughout the state, but there has been 
a good percentage of sunshine. Light frost 
occurred on localities in 
the northern sections on the ith and 5th, 
but no damage resulted. Heavy rains fell 
in localities in the western and southern 
sections on August ist and September 
ist, and showers were quite general on 
the 5th and 6th. Over most of the west- 
ern and extreme southern counties the to- 
tal rainfall for the week ranged from 1 to 
and in a few localities exceeded 
eastern sections it 
Excessive rains in 
damage by 


low ground in 





}2 inches, 
13 inches, but in the 
was generally light. 
localities caused some 
of streams 


ja few 
the overflowing « 
The weather has been more favorable 
lfor maturing the corn crop than during 
the preceding week and the greater por- 
|tion of the crop is now out of danger 


from frost, but in portions of the north- 


- | : “a 
’ jern, central and western sections there is 


still some complaint that corn is not 
| ris ening as rapidly as it should. Cutting 
jis in progress in nearly all sections and 


lin many of the southern counties is wel 
| advanced In a few localities late corn 
|has been considerably injured by chinch 
'buges. In a few of the northern and west- 
ern counties the rains have kept the 
ground too wet for plowing, but in most 





in excellent condition 
wheat sowing are 
| progressing rapidly Considerable wheat 
will probably be sown during the coming 
week In those districts where heavy 
| rains fell threshing has made slow 
lgress and considerable grain in stack is 
| being greatly damaged. Cotton, in the 
| southeastern counties, is opening rapidly 
and picking is in progress, with fair 
yields, A heavy crop of tobacco has been 
cut in Carroll and Putnam counties. Po- 
tatoes are being dug and sorghum mak- 
ing is in progress, and both crops are 
above the average, though there is con- 
siderabie complaint that potatoes are rot- 
ting and taking second growth. Tomatoes 
and cabbages are also rotting badly in 
some sections as a result of the cool and 
damp weather. Turnips are making a fine 
growth and all late forage crops are ex- 
cellent Pastures are improving in the 


sections it is now 
and preparations for 


| pro- 


excellent condition in other sections. Ap- 
ples continue to rot and drop badly in 
places, especially in the southern 
and in a few counties consider- 
able damage has been done by high 
winds, but as a rule the crop is maturing 
well and gathering has commenced. Late 
peaches are rotting badiy in portions of 
Dade and Webster counties. 
A. E. HACKETT, Section Director. 
Columbia, Mo., Sept. 9, 1902. 
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MISSOURI STATE FAIR. 





The state fair circuit for 1902 was open- 
ed at Sedalia, Mo., under auspices that 
were most favorable from first to last. To 
begin with, the state never enjoyed great- 
er prosperity, due to good crops and good 
prices, and these combined with good 
enterprise on the part of her 
|people. Of twentieth century birth this 
| fair has already put off its swaddling 
}clothes, and from this time will be ranked 
jas one of the great fairs of the circuit. 
Nor is it difficult to justify this predic- 
jtion. From the outset it has been consid- 
‘ered as having been permanently estab- 
| lished, and the management in providing 
|for immediate needs has fostered the in- 
jterests of the future. This is shown in 
; the design of the grounds and the charac- 
ter of all buildings. In style of architect- 
ure, adaptability to required purposes and 
general convenience for spectator and ex- 
hibitor the buildings at Sedalia are no- 
where surpassed in this country. Stables 
are well lighted, airy and convenient. The 
amphitheater is a steel framed structure, 
with a seating capacity of 10,000 at pres- 
ent, its design making additions possible 
without any disfiguration. The mile race 
track is also conceded to be one of the 
best in the West 

But buildings alone can not make a 
successful fair, as the best is only a 
| means to an end. Coming to the special 
fe atures which contributed to the success 
jof the fair one 
live stock department, 
bone of Missouri's agriculture. Here the 
most sanguine expectations of the visitor 
were more than met. If numbers were 
lacking in a few classes, the quality of 
the animals exhibited more than compen- 
sated for this defect. The classes in beef 
eattle were particularly strong, and it 
will not be surprising should the prize 
winners remain at the top throughout the 
circuit. Judges complained of their her- 
culean task in tying the ribbons, owing 
to exceptional quality of the animals 
shown. Animals representing the very 
acme of the breeder’s art were there in 
considerable numbers, and if they were 
the “tops’’ of this country, as many 
claimed they were, we would venture the 
assertion that they would be in that class 
in any country. A gratifying feature of 
the fair was the interest taken in the live 
stock exhibit by visitors, more especially 


business 








in the judging ring. The attendance at 
| the ringside made it plainly apparent 
that something more than temporary 


quarters must be provided for this fea- 
ture of the fair in the near future. In 
this respect the sheep and swine depart- 
ments are better cared for, there being 
spacious judging quarters in the building. 


Quarters that housed a department last 
year were utterly inadequate this year, 
and the effort of the management to 
make the most of the conditions was 
plainly apparent on every hand. A large 
art exhibit was crowded into one of the 
buildings originally designed for a stable 
with quite a telling effect. The same 
was true with the agricultural, horticul- 
tural and dairy departments, these being 
placed in one of the stock barns. Crowd- | 
ing inthis case detracted seriously from 
the educational value of these exhibits, 
although in spite of this the showing was 
a good one. That the agricultural college 
and experiment station were unable to 
put in place a large exhibit which had 
been prepared, because of lack of space, 
was a serious loss to the agricultural de- 
partment. Their contribution to the dairy 
division commanded considerable atten- 
tion, and speaks well for the future of 
dairy displays at the state fair. “If we 
can only obtain sufficient space,” said 
Prof. Eckles, “we shall show the people 
that dairying is becoming an important 
industry in this state.” Products from 20 
counties were displayed, these being com- 
posed of cereals, grasses, forage crops, le- 
gumes, roots, etc.—strong evidence that 
the people of the state are becoming in- 
terested in their fair. Special credit is 
due Pettis, Lafayette, Lewis and Atchi- 
son counties for their displays. 

The satisfactory attendance indicated 
that the people of Missouri will support 
a state fair; the number of exhibitors and 
the character of their exhibits may be 





southeastern counties and aregenerally in | 


instinctively turns to the | 
as this is the back- | 


taken as an index of the state's possibil- 
ity along exhibition lines; and lastly the 
able management of the fair that has 
|just closed may be fairly taken as an in- 
dex of Missouri's ability to officer an or- 
ganization of this kind. One trained in 
exhibition matters could not fail to notice 
the absence of all cheap vaudeville shows 
and loud-mouthed cheap Johns, Others 
will slough off these features in time, but 
lit has been left for Missouri to lead the 
| way in holding a fair where each self-re- 
lspecting citizen might visit every depart- 
ment without feeling the blush of shame. 
What is now urgently needed is more 
buildings, and these the state should pro- 
vide without reluctance. An exposition 
building, an agricultural hall and a judg 
ing pavilion are among the immediate 
needs at present. Money spent in these 
can in no sense be considered an extrav- 
but is rather an investment upon 
which handsome returns will be realized 
from the improvement that will be 
wrought in the state’s live stock and gen- 
Live Stock 


agance, 


eral agricultural interests 


Indicator. 


POLAND-CHINAS AT KANDAS CITY. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: 
ure to note the great interest that is now 
being taken in the Poland-China division 
of the “American Royal Cattle and Swine 
Show” to be held at Kansas City, Oct. 
2-25. The impression which got out that 
the Poland-China part of the show was 
off, since it has been corrected, has tend- 
ed to create greater interest than ever, 
and the loyal Poland-China breeders from 
all parts of the United States are stand- 
ing by it, and are subscribing the neces- 
sary money for prize list and specials, 
and when the premium list is out it will 
be seen that the Poland-Chinas are not 
any other breed of either cattle or 
hogs. A great show is now assured, the 
required number of sale hogs is almost 
made up, and the consignments are from 
the best herds in the country. The qual- 
ity of the hogs in this sale will probably 
be higher than was ever before known in 
of this kind, as each contributor 
will be anxious that his consignment 
makes a good average. 

It is estimated that from 40,000 to 50,000 
will attend the “American Royal,” and 
the advertising that will be derived from 
making a display at this show or sale will 
be worth much. 

The premium list will be held open un- 
til the last minute to give those desiring 
to aid this great enterprise an oppor- 
tunity to offer a special on some class, 
and there should not be a Poland-China 
breeder in the United States but who 
would be willing to help the cause in 
some way. The fact that the managing 
committee has, in the face of many dis- 
appointments and discouragements, gone 
ahead with the show and taken the risk 
of financial loss, should be, I think, ap- 
preciated by the Poland-China fraternity, 
and some substantial proof of that ap- 
preciation be made. 

I shall be glad to furnish any informa- 
tion desired concerning this show or sale, 
and hope to yet hear from all those who 
taken no part in this show. 

FRANK D. WINN, 
Poland-China Committee. 
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OHIO CROP NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The month of 
August has been unusually cool, with 
very little rain, so it is getting rather 
dry and very dusty roads. Farmers are 
busy preparing ground for wheat; thresh- 
ing is well under way; too many thresh- 
ing rigs in this township for the good of 
the thing; grain is turning out quite well; 
wheat from 20 to 40 bushels to the acre; 
oats as high as 80 bushels, one of the best 
oats averages for the number of acres is 
2,345 bushels on 33 another good 
yield is 600 bushels from seven acres. 

Corn is looking good so far, but needs 
warm weather to ripen it. Pastures in 
\fair condition yet. Late potatoes look 
|good and will make a fair crop at present 
prospects. Apples will be plentiful; some 
pears; very few plums or peaches; plenty 
of grapes. A fair yield of potatoes; from 
one pound of the Bovee we raised 35 
pounds of potatoes; all good size; no 
small ones: they were planted in garden 
soil, but without any fertilizer of any 
kind and very little cultivation; only hoed 
}a couple of times. 

Grain has dropped in price; consider- 
able wheat selling now at 66c a bushel; 
oats, 30 cents; corn, 4 cents; potatoes, 35 
cents; apples, 25 cents; butter, 16 cents; 
|eggs, 16 cents. 

There were three cars of Idaho ponies 
brought here and sold at public sale. One 
car averaged $55 each, which is a good 
price. I. J. GRABER. 

Marshallville, Ohio 
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OKLAHOMA NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It is getting 
| pretty dry here now, and late crops are 
| suffering some for lack of moisture. Our 
llate corn, planted about the middle of 
| June, is silking and tasseling. It, togeth- 
er with stock peas, was planted on wheat 
stubble just listed and planted with one- 
horse planter, and has been cultivated 
with plow twice and harrowed twice. The 
plants are looking well, but cannot ma- 
ture good corn unless we get a good rain 
within a week. We have 30 acres of good 
already made, and the good man is 
cutting corn the old way with corn knife 
and putting in shocks 16 hills square. He 
will put up in this way 150 shocks. We 
| think it the best of feed for our cattle, es- 
pecially for milk cows. 
| Our alfalfa is ready to cut again, this 
{being the third crop this year. We ex- 
| pect one more cutting if it rains. We will 
have quite a surplus of feed, and the 
| question to be decided is whether there 
| will be most profit in selling or feeding it 
jout here to cattle at so much a head. We 
| will decide this question later on, when 
the price of feed is fully established. By 
| feeding time here it is predicted that corn 
will be 25 cents per bushel, and roughness 
}in proportion. Corn is selling at 35 cents 
at present; wheat at 45 cents. 

Crops generally are good; cotton me- 
dium. The dry weather has injured it con- 
siderably by causing farms to drop. The 
premium bale was sold at Norman last 
week and brought 8 cents per pound. One 
bale was ginned in our community the 
28th inst.—considerably earlier than last 
year. We have a few bales open, but 
general picking will not begin here before 
the middle of September. Our late pota- 
toes are promising a good late crop. Tur- 
| nips sowed the 26th of July (we were one 
|day behind turnip day) are looking well. 
As soon as it rains we will sow another 
patch. Last year we sowed between the 
ist and the 15th of September and raised 
a fine crop of sweet, tender, good-sized 
turnips before severe freezes came; we 
had plenty of rain, though, from first to 
last. We really prefer late sown ones for 
our own use, but sow an early patch, too. 
We sowed on the 25th of July last year, 
and raised one turnip in that entire patch, 
so you see they didn’t come “wet or 
dry,” according to the old turnip adage. 


corn 





Our onions and early potato crops yielded 
well. We have sold some, getting $1 per 
bushel for onions and 50 cents per bushel 
for potatoes. We have more to sell, but 
are holding them for better prices later 
on. 

Our garden is drying up some, with the 
exception of tomaioes, carrots beets and 
Lima beans. Thes: last seem to glory in 
the dry weather and hot sunshine. The 
vines are luxurian: and are full of large, 
fine-looking pods, but the beans within 
are rather inferior do not compare with 
the large, fine beans I planted. They are 
the large white Lima. I also planted 
Lazy Wife's Pole bean this year by way 
of experiment, ar have not gathered a 
handful of pods from ten rank vines. A 
neighbor told me recently that they never 
did well here for hcr. My Lazy Wife pole 
beans bloomed pro/usely, but produced no 
beans worth speaking of, neither are they 
resisting the hot winds and sun as well 
jas some others I nave. We have about 
|two acres of Kaffir corn with nearly all 
jthe first heads maiured, but is now put- 
ting out new heads, even on stalks that 
are not broken. leing near the chicken 
we have been breaking it down for 
the chickens, and I counted yesterday 
nine heads on one stalk, which was bro- 
ken two or three weeks ago. Many oth- 
ers have from two to four heads. We 
think it a very profitable crop. Many men 
refused to plant this year, giving as their 
that the birds eat it up before 
gathering time. Though we have lots of 
these feathered visitors, they have not 
proved so destructive with us, as they 
have scarcely touched it, probably prefer- 
ing the fruit imstead, as it is planted in 
the orchard, and our fruit crop was im- 
mense, as the broken condition of a num- 
ber of our treeg will testify. So you see 
we have sufficient to allow the birds a 
bountiful feast every day to satisfy their 
hunger as well a= to save the chicken 
feed—the Kaffir corn. 

This August sun, how it beams down on 
everything expose to its burning rays, 
even my fruit, which is drying very fast 
and as satisfactory as though it was in a 
furnace. So with the good man cutting 
corn and I drying fruit, we are making 
the August sunshine serve us in a good 
capacity, 

Yes, it is hot work, but is best done fn 
a dry time if done well. One neighbor 
told my husband he wanted to put up 
some corn fodder, and commenced work 
putting a few shocks, and quit, concluding 
the weather was too hot and dry for such 
work. The same man advised him to 
hold his surplus alfalfa until about 
Christmas, as scarcely any one here put 
up feed enough to run them longer than 
that time, and he would be sure to sell 
for a good price, 

Well, now is a good time to close, as 
Oscar has brought in a Georgia rattle 
snake to be devoured—cool and nice from 
the storm cellar, where it was stowed 
away early this morning. How I wish 
our editor had @ half of it. If he is fond 
of watermelons he would enjoy one of 
this variety, as they are very sweet and 
tender. More anon A. GREENER, 
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ELAM FARM NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Thus far Au- 
gust has been almost an ideal summer 
month, except @ storm about the middle 
of the month, which did considerable 
damage to the corn crop. The lightning 
destroyed a neighbor's barn. He carried 
County insurange on the building, but 
neglected to carry any on hay, and his 
loss there was considerable, as his barn 
contained about sixty tons. We have not 
got much of this’ world’s goods, but what 
we have is insured in our County Insur- 
ance Company. About a year ago we lost 
a horse by lightning. He was valued at 
$90, so we got $60 for him—not the worth 
of “Billy’’ by any means, but better than 
a clear loss. This farmers’ mutual insur- 
ance is the proper thing, we think, for 
every farmer; no high-salaried officers or 
company to enrich, 

Threshing is almost completed; the 
yield of rye and wheat is satisfactory, 
but the oat crop was poor. Ours only 
made 23 bushels per acre—about the aver- 
age yield around here. Corn harvest will 
soon begin; we have a field of early corn 
that must be put in shock the coming 
week. The corn on the uplands is stand- 
ing fairly well, while on the lowlands it 
is badly lodged. The corn we drilled with- 
stood the wind far better than our check- 
ed corn. Potatoes are good. We had 
home-grown sweet potatoes on our table 
Aug. 3—the earliest we ever had. There 
is no shortage of melons hereabouts, but 
we are not so fond of them as we were 
when a boy. Our second or seed crop of 
clover is ready for the huller, and if we 
are not mistaken it will make a fair yield 
of extra good seed; but we only have 
three acres of it. 

Pastures are good. Vegetation in the 
weed line is rank; we have mowed our 
stubble fields once since harvest and they 
almost need cutting over again. Consid- 
erable wheat will be sown here this fall. 
The acreage of rye will be increased. A 
large crop of millet is being harvested for 
hay. Not very much of a crop of cow 
peas was sown, as the seed was so high 
last spring. We have two acres on high 
bottom land, and they are waist high 
and are still growing. Stock of all kinds 
in fine shape. There is a shortage in this 
county of hogs. Some orchards will yield 
half a crop of apples. Others are almost 
barren. More anon, W. A. ELAM. 

Fayette Co., Il. 





TENNESSEE NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Good word 
from this part of middle Tennessee. Our 
season up to July 9 was well-nigh with- 
out precedent for drouth and heat. Since 
that date and to the end of the month 
the weather was favorable. August all 
through was very favorable for crops and 
farm work. September starts in with a 
nice rain. We will have more and better 
quality of corn than last year. We have 
an abundance, 

Oh, how kindiy the Dispenser of Mer- 
cies has remembered us! Tears—pardon 
the old man—unbidden start on realizing 
at least in some small degree how good 
God is. Nearly my 67th milestone, an in- 
valid and my right foot missing now over 
six years, and amid it all I have so much 
to be thankful for, I note with pleasure 
the disposition in many of your contribu- 
tors to recognize the Divine Hand in all 
that we have and are. The August 27th 
issue of the RURAL WORLD is of spe- 
cial interest and value. In the portrait 
of Prof. Thomas F. Hunt, we see one of 
the noblest specimens of our race. Genial, 
broad-minded, far-seeing—these combined 
and coupled with rare executive ability 
and we have a personage that we at once 
admire and love. 

Nature’s God has endowed Prof. Hunt 
with greater wealth than the millions of 
the steel king, the oil king and the world- 
renowned Morgan combined. Truly Prof. 
Hunt's is a noble heritable. To our for- 
mer editor, Mr. Chubbuck, I became 
greatly attached, both as editor and a 
generous friend. And in point of efficient 











service our present editor may very ap- 
propriately be called Mr. Chubbuck’s 
twin brother. How thankful should your 
patrons be, Mr. Editor, for your timely 
warning against the Chicago “gold 
brick”’ scheme. To be offered “something 
for nothing’’ has always been attended 
with risk and ended in disappointment. 
But to be offered “nothing for something” 
is far harder on our hard-earned dollars, 
provided one is credulous or inclined to 
be a “sucker.” ‘“fhe Revolution in Farm 
Life,’”’ when carefully read and studied, is 
replete with hopeful signs, thoughts and 
suggestions. The American farmer is 
coming to be looked upon as a man 
among men. And in matters pertaining 
to temporal interests his is perhaps the 
noblest calling of earth. To him—in the 
hand of Providence—the world looks for 
food and raiment—the two prime necessi- 
ties in the existence of our race. I note 
the law of increase in farm products. I 
planted fifteen grains of corn which pro- 
duced fifteen large stalks and fifteen well 
developed ears. The stalks, cut in pieces 
two inches long, made a feed of roughage 
for my cow, and the ears made three 
feeds of her grain ration. This may seem 
like scant feeding, but the cow is in fine 
condition and pays us well in milk and 
butter. P. 8. GARMAN. 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 


VERNON CO. 





(MO.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It is rather a 
grim pleasure to be able to make hay 
when one does not care whether it rains 
or not. We have twenty acres of clover 
cut, a part of it in cocks, some in bunch- 
es, more of it in the windrow, and the 
last of it cut Saturday evening. It began 
raining Saturday night at 12 and kept 
steadily at it till about noon Sunday. We 
slept as soundly as ever while the thun- 
der rolled and the rain pattered, and all 
day Sunday took our regular rest, cat- 
naps and Sunday dinner, as placidly as 
we ever did in our lives. We want that 
clover to rot so that we can get the seed. 

We are having too much rain for all 
kinds of work, but it is fine for preparing 
ground for wheat sowing. Threshing has 
been hindered very much, and a great 
deal of grain and flax damaged, and hay 
that was not well stacked is being in- 
jured. 

Fortunately we got our own threshing 
done before too much rain fell. We 
bound 80 acres of red top and secured 
over 1,200 bushels of as good seed as one 
would wish to see. We are trying the 
best we know how to get our entire farm, 
except a few lots and some ‘prairie 
meadow, sowed to red top, and have 
named our place Red-Top Farm. We have 
“hay seed’’ to sell. Cc, A. BIRD. 

Bellamy, Vernon.Co., Mo. 





SOWING CLOVER SEED IN THE 
FALL. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Would you 
advise fall or spring for sowing clover 
seed for best results? I want to’ sow 
some wheat now and would like to sow 
the clover with it. Some say it is not a 
good plan. Respectfully, 

Brumley, Mo. CLYDE THOMPSON. 

REPLY.—We have had best results in 
sowing clover in spring, usually the latter 
part of March. If you have snow on 
wheat in February or March it is a good 
time to scatter clover seed. We have 
heard of good results in fall sowing. The 
RURAL WORLD would be glad to get 
reports from those who have been suc- 
cessful in sowing clover seed in the fall. 


NOTES FROM THE SCIOTO. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: This has been 
a wonderful season on the marsh. At 
seeding time the ground was very dry, 
and as a result the continued high winds 
did much damage to the onion crop, de- 
stroying probably one-third of the acre- 
age sown, which was about 1,100 acres. 
The crop is thin on the ground on the 
remaining acreage, with, however, an oc- 
casional field which is good. Late frosts 
did much damage to onions; also to the 
early planted corn and potatoes. We had 
it very dry until about June 20, since 
then we have had an abundance of show- 
ers, which has rendered efficient weeding 
very difficult and smothered out some 
patches entirely, and while weeding us- 
ually ends about July 1 to 10, yet it is in 
progress at this writing (Aug. 7) in some 
fields, and is likely to continue until 
pulling begins. It was thought for awhile 
hat the crop would be lighter than last 
year’s light crop, but we have had mag- 
nificent onion growing weather now for 
the last month, and it is thought now 
that the crop may exceed that of last 
year by 2% per cent. 

Corn is promisinng a fine crop now, but 
some fears are entertained of an early 
killing frost, as the nights are so cool, 
and at least two mornings recently a lit- 
tle frost was seen. Corn on upland is 
probably two weeks ahead of marsh corn. 

Early potatoes are a good crop gen- 
erally. 

Threshing is progressing rather slowly 
on account of wet weather. Wheat and 
oats are a fair crop; fruit scarce; some 
apples, and a fair crop of pears. Timothy 
meadows rather light, bui clover and mil- 
let a good crop. 

Aug. 22—The onion harvest is now in 
progress. One man had 5,000 crates top- 
ped on Monday by 157 persons, including 
men, women and children. It is quite a 
sight to see such an army of workers, all 
with topping shears and all hustling to 
get as many crates filled as possible, as 
they are paid by the crate. 

What is the trouble with my Dwarf 
Essex rape? I have seen this so often, 
and so highly recommended as such an 
excellent pasture for hogs and other 
stock that I decided last spring to try 
about an acre and a half, as I was short 
on pasture. So I sowed 1% acres of oats, 
rape and clover, but a late freeze killed 
nearly all. I then resowed rape and 
clover; a muck storm damaged that; but 
left a sprinkle of rape over about all the 
ground, and I consoled myself with the 
thought of good hog pasture; day visions 
of fine fat hogs, etc. I also put my cow 
in lot, and sometimes turned my horse in. 
Every vestige of oats, clover, etc., was 
eaten, but so far as I can tell never a 
leaf of the rape has been eaten by hogs, 
cow or horses. 

One day the preacher was visiting us, 
and pulled off a leaf and ate it, and said 
it was good and would make splendid 
greens. That is the only leaf I think 
has been eaten, except a neighbor took 
some home to feed his pigs im a pen; he 
said they ate it. Must stock be starved to 
compel them to eat it? It looks to me 
as though it must be an exclusive pas- 
ture, rape only. I talked with a man re- 
cently who has had a similar experience 
with rape. 

“All is not gold that glitters,” neither 
is all truth that is printed in catalogs. 
Last spring when casting around for 
seed potatoes I saw a variety advertised 
in one of our “reputable seed catalogs.” 
I think it was called the New Craig, and 
was advertised as being “almost bug and 
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blight proof.’”’ So I ordered one barrel, 
as I don’t believe in going to extremes 
even in good things, and as I planted 
them I said: ‘‘Now, Mr. Bug, you have 
beaten me a few times, but now I am 
going to even up with you. I’m going to 
give you something you can’t chew. I’m 
going to have some potatoes this year.” 
Well, they came up all right, and at 
first made a very presentable appearance, 
but as I continued to work them I saw 
that the Rurals alongside of them were 
gaining on them, and a little later the 
Craigs were represented by a few stems 
standing straight up, leaves trimmed off, 
while the Rurals were comparatively free 
of bugs, and now I don’t believe I will 
get one barrel from the barrel of seed 
planted, and if I eat potatoes I shall have 
to depend again on our old stand-bys, the 
Rural New Yorker, but so far as my ob- 
servation goes I think the Early Rose is 
the best of all potatoes on the marsh this 
year. GEO. D. BOWERS. 


Hardin Co., Ohio. 
1@ FEED AND 
~- CUTTING MACHINERY... 
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SOWING CLOVER IN THE FALL. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: We have just 
read an inquiry in RURAL WORLD, 
Wanted information on fall sowing of 
clover. We think it would be poor policy 
to try sowing clover at all in the fall. 
When I sow clover I never expect a fail- 
ure in the attempt. Two of the greatest 
risks to run in getting a catch of clover 
the first summer is the danger of the 
tender plants being killed just after tney 
come forth in the early spring by a kill- 
ing frost. At this stage of growth they 
are very tender. The next great risk is 
being killed out by a severe drouth later 
on. These dangers can be overcome if 
good common and judgment are 
used 

Plow your ground the first of April; 
put it in as fine a condition as you can 
with drag and harrow; sow one bushel of 
the best seed money will buy to five 
acres, and be sure to run the harrow over 
to cover and after sowing, clover does 
not need a nurse crop, as some people 
suppose. Any crop sown with clover is 
a curse crop. 

During the first season, when weeds or 
grasses begin to show above the clover, 
run the mower high and clip high, and 
this will form a Kind of mulch that will 
help withstand the drouth later on. 

We have run the mower as much as 
twice in order to set the weeds back. We 
have pastured theclover during the latter 
part of the season with good results. We 
have never failed in getting a good catch 
of clover with the above methods, but 
have seen a good many failures all around 
us when other methods were followed. 

Mt. Vernon, Ill. A. F. MAXEY. 
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A new advertiser will be found in our 
columns. The Jones Dry Goods Co. of 
Kansas City, Mo., has opened a mam- 
moth mail order business, in connection 
with which merchandise of almost every 
description can be ordered of them—dry 
goods, groceries, furniture, clothing, farm 
implements, vehicles, etc., ete. Send for 
their catalog. 





FLORIDA NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I am located 
in South Central Florida in what was a 
noted orange region before the freeze of 
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Timothy and Blue Grass Seed. 


Get the ser recleaned seed to sow this fall. Get 
our prices. Our seed is the best and cieanest seed 
sold; peoeeny f pure and free from weed seed. 

ver ag) a better fall to sow Timothy and 
by Grass than it has been or will be for the next 
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adaptation to citrus fruit culture. Now 
the land can be bought for one-tenth fo! 
mer prices and yet we can grow othe! 
crops that are equally as profitable 4° 
the orange ever was, and such are canta 
loupes, peaches, string beans, tomatoes 
okra, peppers, Guavas, sugar corn 4! 

other products, while oranges are st! 
grown successfully, but not so man) 
large groves as formerly; tobacco, rice 
sugar cane, cassava, velvet beans, swe 
and Irish potatoes, succeed well and s 

high. W. E. EMBRY 

Pasco Co., Fla. 





Readers should not neglect to writ 
Wm, Koenig & Co, 120 to 1% Sout 
Eighth street, St. Louis, for prices and 
full particulars regarding their shredders 
ensilage cutters, cattle feeding machin- 
ery, hay presses, etc. They are entire'y 
reliable and prompt in answering cor’ 
spondence. 





The Iowa Seed Corn Breeders’ Assoc!’ 
tion held their summer meeting at t"° 
State Fair. Much interest was manifested 
by the membership and farmers. Me ’ 
discussions were held on maintaining 20! 

building up corn soil, also developing ‘'' 
ideal type of seed, the best modes of cu 

tivation and the disposition of the croP- 
Many of the papers read at this meetins 
will be published in the Iowa Cor 
Breeders’ Manual, which will be rea“: 
for circulation about Dec, 1, and can 
secured by addressing N. J.,Harris, Sec 








retary, Des Moines, Ia. 8. H. LINTON 
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